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G. a NAYAK 


DHARMA AND MOKSA AS 
HUMANISTIC VALUES 
IN INDIAN THOUGHT 


One of the most significant aspects of dhaxma as a 
humanistic value in Indian thought is that it stands for 
certain sustaining principles (Db^anEddhaxma-mitya- 
hub). Dbarma not only sustains the individual as well 
as different groups in the society but it also upholds 
the society as a whole. The violation of the principles 
of dbarma leads to the utter destruction of the entire 
social structure. 

While speaking of dbarma^ it is the Varnasrama 
dbarma which comes uppermost in our mind in the 
Indian context. An individual or a group can be said to 
be free and is supposed to have rights only to the ex- 
tent it is possible within the framework of Varnasrama 
dbarma. Freedom as it is conceived in the Indian con- 
text is therefore not unbridled nor are the rights given 
to the individual or a group unhniited. It is only when 
one becomes ajivanmnkta that he transcends the sphere 
of injimctions and prohibitions and becomes free from 
all obligations. But this can not hold good in case of 
people in general; they axe strictly bound by the duties 
assigned to them (dbarma) in accordance with their re- 
spective (varaa) and (asrama). 
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Is the ( Varjoa) to be determined by birth or by (guna) 
and (Jcarma) ? The (Bhagavad gita) speaks of four 
(varnas) to be determined b}' (guna) and (karma) no 
doubt, but how does one come to have the (guna) and 
(karma) which dtermine his (Varna) ? Although there 
is no definite mention of birth in this connection, it can- 
not escape our notice that there is a sort of immutability 
involved in the concept of varna in the (Bhagavad Gita. 
The Gita, speaks of svadharma which is immutable and 
the idea is that no one should try to transgress the lim- 
its of his svadharma which is intimately connected with 
his svabhava. Svadharma and svahhava could, however, 
be seen to have a more dynamic base, in so far as they 
are connected with changing gunas and karma, not with 
birth. 

Dharma as an eternally binding principle of any so- 
ciety for all times to come is a myth, simply because 
there is not any single dharma or a coherent system 
of dharmas in a society or in a country which would 
hold valid for ever. And when we come to the question 
of interaction between different societies and traditions, 
the diffictilty becomes stiU more evident. The sustain- 
ing value of dharma, as I understand it, is only relative 
to the context; even sadharana dharmas^, supposed to 
be duties of universal application and validity, are also 
meaningful and appKcable with reference to a certain 
context. It is inevitable that in a complicated situation 
we should be called upon to make a choice and pass 
our judgement in accordance with the scheme of values 
chosen by us; this is unavoidable as the matter stands. 

If this is so, one can see why in our day to day exis- 
tence in the society and in our inter-communal or even 
inter-national transactions it becomes so very important 
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for us that a deliberate choice be made in favour of what 
Sita would designate as sadhu dharma, a dharma that 
respects the dignity of others as much as it respects one’s 
own. Mark her words, in Valmiki Ramayana Sundara 
Kanda, ‘‘yatha tava tathanyesam’’ (as in your case, so in 
the case of others), while giving advice to Ravana con- 
cerning protection of women, “sadhu dharmama- 
veksasva sadhu sadhuvratam cara. Yatha tava tatha- 
nyesam Taksya dara nisacara” ? It is obviously based on 
the principle of universalisability. This was the univer- 
salisable ethical principle advocated by Sita as against 
the Raksasa dharma (group- morality) proposed by the 
powerful king of Lanka, Ravaiia, “svadharmo raksasam 
bhiru sarvadaiva na samsayah, gamanam va parastrinaxn 
haranam sampramathya 

Justice can be ensured if an equal treatment is meted 
out to people irrespective of the fact whether they be- 
long to us or they do not so belong. The concept of 
fairness, according to Rawls,^ is fundamental to justice. 
And- the idea of fairness is inherent in the notion of 
sadhu dharma as envisaged in Valmiki Ramayana and 
propagated in the form of Sita’s advice to Ravana. 

Sustenance value of dharma, according to me, though 
undoubtedly important, is not enough. Moreover, un- 
der certain circumstances, it may not be conducive to 
justice. Justice should not be allowed to be sacrificed 
in the name of dharma; dharma should rather facilitate 
the implementation of justice in the society. To me it 
appears that Varna dharma can be an example of sadhu 
dharma if and only if varnavyavastha is determined by 
guna and karma alone as explicitly mentioned in the 
Bhagavadgita, not by birth. Guna and Jrarma axe not 
entirely determined by birth and heredity; environment 
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as well as personal efforts and aspirations of the individ- 
ual have a significant role to play in this regard. And 
what is more, guna and karma are not fixed once and 
for all. 

I am, therefore, in favour of what I would call a dy- 
namic Varna vyavastba which can do justice at least to 
different sections at different times according to their 
needs and deserts, and this can be regarded as dhaxma 
sustaining the society on principles of justice. Dharma, 
in this sense, would be dynamic, not static or fixed once 
and for all by birth. It is significant that in the Indian 
context jati dharma though important in its own sphere, 
has never been regarded, in any case, as the highest or 
the best dharma {Parama dharma). 

If jati dharma is not parama dhaxma, the highest, 
the best one, what then is the parama dharma in the 
Indian context ? The highest, the best, model of con- 
duct in the Indian tradition is expected from a Vidvan 
in the sense of a jnani (a wise man) or a jivanmukta 
(the liberated person) who, though embodied, does not 
have any selfish desire and is engaged in activities out 
of spontaneous overflow of the altruistic tendancy. The 
same is true of a bhakta (devotee) as also a yogin; in 
different contexts, therefore, either bheikti (devotion) or 
yoga (meditatiion) is extolled as the parama dharma, as 
the case may be. The characteristics that are attributed 
to a true devotee, a j nani or a yogi are more or less the 
same, where transcendence of some sort of the other is 
highlighted both in the personality and the conduct of 
these models of humanity. They transcend three gunas, 
being gunatita and are also sthitadbl or sthitaprajha 
(persons -with a balanced attitude, a tranquil mind), 
and are more or less samadarsi or samabuddhi in their 
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attitude i.e. transcending the usual opposition and con- 
flicts of duality such as pleasure and pain, gain and loss, 
good and evil, friendliness and ennaity, and the like. In 
a sense, therefore, the opposition between the so-called 
dharma and adharma in the ordinary sphere of their ap- 
plication is transcended in this highest stage of human 
development. Here man is supposed to be free from the 
dichotomy, the opposites, of dharma and adharma. 

This brings us to a consideration of what freedom or 
moksa as it is called, supposed to be in the Indian con- 
text. By ‘freedom’ we usually mean freedom from some 
undesirable state, such as freedom from hunger, poverty, 
slavery, certain external coercion or compulsion of mind 
and the like. In the context of Indian thought freedom 
is primarily taken to mean freedom from suffering or 
duhkba arising out of ignorance or avidya. Tattvajnana 
or the knowledge of the truth is here regarded as a 
means for attaining freedom. Similarly throughout the 
history of Indian thought, barring only certain excep- 
tions, freedom has been regarded as an ideal or a cov- 
etable state to be attained either through action, devo- 
tion or knowledge. Freedom as it is conceived in the 
Indian context (moksa) is considered to be the highest 
puiusartha or goal of life. 

First of all, it is to be noted that freedom in Indian 
thought is not necessarily a state to be attained here- 
after, nor is it a state of other-worldhness which is to be 
attained by negating the worldly life altogether. Knowl- 
edge or illumination (jn^a) instead of being merely a 
means of freedom is itself considered to be the goal for 
which every one should aspire only for its own sake in 
as much as freedom is supposed to consist in illumina- 
tion itself. This is true of both the Vedantic and the 
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Buddhist traditions in diiferent ways, as illumination is 
viewed differently by them. 

It has often been misunderstood that according to 
Sankara, knowledge or illumination (jn^a) is a mere 
means of moksa or freedom. But it is more appropriate 
to say that moksa or freedom, according to 
Sanka-ra, is nothing but illumination (jnana). ‘Srutayo 
Brabmavidyanantaram moksam darsayantyo madhye 
Karya ntarain varayanti, as Sankara would say in his 
commentary on Brahma Sutras, 1-1-4. 

Regarding the nature of this illumination (freedom) 
and its impact on the day to day life of the man and the 
society, we come across a variety of description in the 
Indian philosophical literature. According to some it is 
a state of delight where one forgets all wordly bothera- 
tions and is lost in some sort of Divine contemplation; 
the worldly life is either forgotten altogether or is rele- 
gated to a secondary pla^e in the life of a freeman (the 
mukta). But freeman, while alive (jfvan mukta, as he is 
conceived in Advaita Vedanta), is certainly not a recluse 
or a hermit flying away from or shunning the worldly 
life. Ultunination is considered to be extremely relevant 
to the day to day existence of man and conduct in the 
society; it is in no way antagonistic to or incompatible 
with normal day to day life of man. 

Some of the misconceptions associated with the idea 
of freedom (mukti) in Vedanta are subjected to tren- 
chant criticism of Vidyaranya in Pancadasi. Enlighten- 
ment does not make one unfit for worldly transactions, 
otherwise it would be a kind of illness which of course 
it is not.® Knowledge of truth is not something like the 
disease of consumption which makes one incapable of 
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normal dealings.® The idea is that illumination does not 
affect our normal transactions in any way. There is no 
difference between the ignorant and the enlightened as 
regards their activity or abstention from activity from 
the point of view of the body, senses, mind and intellect. 
Pancadasi is quite clear on the point that freedom does 
not consist in being like sticks and stones abstaining 
from food etc. It takes a pragmatic view of the whole 
issue. The man who is attached to the objects is trou- 
bled by the world, whereas happiness is enjoyed by one 
who is not so attached. Therefore, if one wants to be 
happy he should give up attachment, and that is all. 

While discussing the concept of freedom in Indian 
thought one shoidd be careful in interpreting certain 
well-known statements of treatises like the Bhagavad 
Gita, e.g. Udasinavadasino etc. As Pancadasi has very 
aptly renoarked, “ajnatva sastra hrdayam mudho vak- 
tyanyathanyatha” f the foolish who does not understand 
the essence of the scriptures expresses his opinions in 
vaiieties of ways. That the enlightened is not forget- 
ful about the world, that illumination does not destroy 
duality, that it only makes one realise the self as real 
and the world as unreal only in a specific sense is clear 
from the following insightful statement of Pancadasi, 
atmadhireva vidyeti vacyam na dvaitavismrtii,® 
Vidyaranya caricatures the idea of iUumination consist- 
ing in forgetfulness of the world of duality by pointing 
out that inanimate objects like pots should in that case 
be half-enhghtend in as much as they do not have any 
knowledge of duality.^ Pancadasi is rather very clear on 
the point that the knower of truth fulfils his worldly du- 
ties well, as they do not conflict with his knowledge.^® 
In order to perform the worldly activities, according to 
Pancadasi, it is not essential that the world should be 
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taken as ultimately real. But on the other hand, the fact 
that Yajnavalkya and other sages delivered the teach- 
ings of Vedanta to their disciples, thus doing immense 
good to the humanity at large, could not have been pos- 
sible if enlightenment would consist of sheer evaporation 
of duality. 

The enlightened person is not a conjurer; he does 
not conjure anything out of existence nor does he bring 
about anything into existence by his illumination or in- 
sight. In the words of Wittgenstein, one may say, “phi- 
losophy leaves every thing as it is”. What are required 
for doing normal activities in the world are the means 
such as mind, speech, body and external objects, and 
these are not made to vanish by enlightenment. So why 
can the enlightened not engage himself in worldly af- 
fairs ? Therefore, as knowledge of truth does not af- 
fect the means such as the mind etc., the enlightened 
person is able to do worldly activities such as ruling 
a country, study of logic or engaging in agriculture.^^ 
The enlightened one, like an expert conversant with 
two languages, knows both the bliss of Brahman and 
the worldly joys and does not see any conflict between 
the two. The idea of freedom [mukti) as something 
mystical and other-worldly is thus entirely rules out by 
PancadasL It is as if some one has mastery over two dif- 
ferent languages; as there is no incongruity here, similar 
is the case with one having illumination continuing to 
be conversant with the worldly aflfairs.^^ This dispels 
once and for all the deep rooted misconception preva- 
lent about Indian thought that in freedom (mukti) one 
is transferred as it were from the mundane existence to 
a supramundane plane of Reality so that the worldly 
awareness is gone for ever. Enlightenment consists in 
mastering a techmque and this has no conflict with our 
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normal awareness. What is important to note in this 
connection however is that the enlightened person is 
not affected or disturbed by the pleasure or pain caused 
by the prarabdba: thus and only in this sense he is a 
free man. The only difference between the enlightened 
who is free and unenhghtened who is in bondage is that 
the former remain undisturbed and patient through all 
his afflictions caused by prarabdba whereas the latter 
is impatient and suffers on account of this.^^ This is 
how and this is the sense in which the metaphysical 
concept of freedom in Indian thought, instead of re- 
maining confined to the conceptual level alone, is seen 
to have a definite bearing on our practical day to day 
life. Attainment of freedom {mukti) by no means makes 
one other-worldly or merely contemplative, transcend- 
ing, and thereby becoming totally unfit for, the day to 
day affairs of the world. Though undergoing similar ex- 
perience or engaged in similar activities it is freedom 
from misery that characterises the enlightened whereas 
the unenlightened continues to be subject to misery. 

As far as the ethical aspect of freedom is concerned, 
it is to be noted that the enlightened one is in a defi- 
nitely advantageous position to do good to the society 
without any attachment whatsoever, and the life of a 
jivamnukta, though in itself beyond good and evil, can 
thus be conducive to the social welfaje. In any case 
there cannot be any question here of his life being one 
of unbridled licentiousness like that of a debauch. His 
life is a life of detachment alright, but at the same time 
the world can benefit immensely by his teachings. As 
an Acarya he can be a source of unfailing guidance to 
the erring humanitjr. That is why an enlightened per- 
son is described by Sankara as both ‘ Vimuirta sanga’ and 
‘Sadaparadayaibbudbama\^^ Acarya Sankara is very 
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clear about the life and conduct of such men of wis- 
dom, the enlightened ones. There are great souls, says 
Sankara, calm and magnanimous, who do good to others 
as does the spring (vasantavallokahitam carantab) and 
who, having themselves crossed this dreadful ocean of 
birth and death, help others also to cross the same, with- 
out any motive whatsoever.^® Here the words ‘Vasanta- 
vaJlokaMtam carantab\ doing good to the the world like 
spring, refer to the spontaneous goodness of the enlight- 
ened. It is indeed a pity that this spontaneous good- 
ness of the freeman, in the context of Indian thought, 
has not been sufficiently highlighted, while the free- 
man’s (jivEinmukta’s) life has been depicted as one of 
sheer moral indifference and callousness by those who 
are alienated from Indian thought and culture in some 
way or the other. 

A unique status is assigned to jivamnukta in the In- 
dian cultural mileau. Here is a model of spontaneous 
goodness flowing from the intrinsic nature of one who is 
not entangled in the polarities. But what is this spon- 
taneous goodness supposed to be ? If it is spontaneous, 
one may ask can it be called good in any sense ? . In or- 
dinary parlance, we spezik of goodness only when there 
is a moral choice and when the choice is genuine. If there 
is no genuine choice left for the jivanmukta, can be re- 
garded as good after all ? Rather it would seem as if 
the jivanmukta’s activities could only be like the move- 
ment of an automaton. How can he be regarded as good 
in that case, when there is no possibility of his becom- 
ing evil under any circumstance? The vital question at 
issue here is whether the situation envisaged in this con- 
text, where the jivanmukta chooses the good over evil 
because of his natural inclination for the good, reduces 
the jivanmukta to the status of an automaton. I do not 
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think so. Goodness is spontaneous in the jivanmukta 
only in the sense that it becomes his second nature,^” so 
to say, to do good, to choose good over evil. Although 
the theoretical possibility of a jivanmukta choosing evil 
over good cannot be ruled out altogether, such a pos- 
sibility is never actualized in his case simply because 
the choice of good over evil becomes natural to him; 
it becomes his svabhava. This is how I understand his 
spontaneous goodness, for otherwise the conduct of the 
jivanmukta will either be not spontaneous or wdl be 
simply mechanical, which it cannot be. I do not think 
that there should be any inconsistency in visualizing 
such a situation in the case of a jivanmukta and his 
spontaneous goodness. 

Actual choice of good as a matter of practice is what 
is meant by spontaneous goodness in this context, and 
it is, therefore, neither an impossiblility nor is it a sort 
of automatic or mechnical conduct where the words 
like “good” and “evil” would be inapplicable. The 
jivanmukta is himself not affected by the consideration 
of “good” or “bad”, but his choice is always in favour 
of the good over evil and his activities are always con- 
ducive to the good of mankind. 

This I would consider to be one of the most signif- 
icant and interesting facets of Vandantic morality, and 
being unique so far as it goes, it cannot be properly jus- 
tified or condemned by any external standard. Though 
not religious in a narrow sense, it is not secular in the 
ordinaxy sense either. This dichotomy simply is not ap- 
plicable here. The jivanmukta is, however, moral in 
a unique way insofar as his choice, as well as influ- 
ence, are always for the good of the society. In the 
words of Sankara, the knower of Brahman is kevala- 
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paranugrahaprayajano,^’^ one who has the sole aim of 
helping and doing good to others as an unfailing guide. 
Here the predominantly humanistic trend of Vedanta 
goes without saying, which is worth noting. 

In the Buddhist tradition, mutatis mutandis, moksa 
or freedom in Indian thought takes the form of nirvana, 
culminating in the conception of Arhat in general and 
that of Bodhisattva in particulax in the Mahay^a fold, 
as the model of an enlightened person who is free. Here 
it may not be out of place to compare the Vedantic 
conception of jivanmukta with the Buddhist conception 
of Bodhisattva, in respect of their striking resemblences 
as well as difference, in order to highlight how these 
conceptions, developed differently with their respective 
ontological and metaphysical commitments, are more or 
less humanistic in their practical implications. 

The free man in the Buddhist tradition is one who is 
free from attachment, free from strong likes and dislikes, 
“granthih tesazn na vidyante yesam nasti priyapriyarr^ , 
says the Dbammapada. Hasmat prajno na tamichhet 
icbbato jayate bbayam”, Says Bodhicaryavatara. Free- 
dom is achieved through the realisation of Sunyata ac- 
cording to one of the most important trends of the Bud- 
dhist thought. In Bodhicaryavat^apancika it is explic- 
itly pointed out that “sunyataiva nirvanakaranam, sun- 
yataiva bodbimarga iti stbitam”. This is true of the 
entire Madhyamika tradition of course. 

Inequality is there every where, manifest on all sides 
to even a casual observer, and is a matter of day-to- 
day experience, so to say. Equality comes with en- 
lightenment only which makes one free. A wiseman 
who is established in Brahman is also established in 
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equanimity as well as equality. The wise (pandit) would 
look on a Brahmin endowed with learning and culture, a 
cow, an elephant, a dog and a pariah with an equal eye 
[samadarsinah), says the Bhagavad Gita.^^ The mor- 
tal plane is conquered by those whose mind is estab- 
lished in equality (samya), for Brahman is free from 
blemish and is equally there every where, and the wise 
men are established in Brahman. Astavakra Gita sim- 
ilarly speaks of a person having self-knowledge being 
equally disposed to all. sa eva dhanya atmajnah sarv- 
abbavesu yah samab. Equality however, is inculcated 
in quite a different way in the Buddhist treatises like 
Bodbicaryavatara although here also it is a question of 
enlightenment. Here it is based on realising the similar- 
ity of our pleasure-pain-experience, “When both myself 
and others are similar in that we wish to be happy and 
do not want to suffer in any way, what then is so spe- 
cial about me ? Why should I strive for my happiness 
alone ? Why should I protect myself and not others ? 
” asks Santideva.“ I should dispel the misery of others 
because it is suffering just like my own, and I should 
benefit others because they axe sentiment beings just 
like myself. The realisation of similarity leads to an al- 
trastic form of life. There is no absolutistic ontology, no 
ontology of Brahman, involved here. The comprehen- 
sion of Sunyata alone leads to cessation of suffering here. 
sunyata dulLkiasamani,but this Sunyata which is em- 
phasised is nothing but nihsvabhavata (essencelessness) 
and is not meant to be adhered to as a metaphysical 
doctrine.^^ The argument advanced for viewing others 
as equal is quite sin^ple and straightforward. It is based 
on our ordinary, day-to-day, experiences of sukba (plezu- 
sure) and dubkba, (pain), that is all. That is why in the 
Dbyanaparamiia chapter of Bodbicaryavat^a^^ we are 
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asked first of all to make an effort to mediatate upon 
the equality between self and others. We are asked to 
protect all beings as we do ourselves because we are all 
equal in wanting pleasure and not wanting pain. The 
sense of equality arising out of the deliberations upon 
our day-to-day experience of pleasure and pain makes us 
concerned for others as we are concerned for ourselves. 
This typically empirical approach of Bodhicaryavat^a 
is asymmetrical in so far as it is based on any absolutis- 
tic metaphysics of Advaitic Brahman as is the case with 
a jivanmukta. 

Moreover, there is a positive emphasis in the Bod- 
hisattva tradition on the alleviation of the suffering of 
others even at the cost of one’s personal comfort. 
Karuna is the deciding factor here. “iarunapara- 
tantrataya paraduhkhaduhkbinah sarvaduhkhapa- 
baranaya yatnah”, says Prajhakaramati.^^ If by one per- 
son’s suffering the suffering of many would be destroyed, 
surely kindhearted people would accept it for the sake 
of themselves and others. In this context the example of 
Bodbisattva Supuspacandra, who sacrificed himself and 
allowed himself to be harmed by the king for the erad- 
ication of the misery of many is cited by Santideva.^'* 
Hence an altrustic temper permeates the conduct of 
Bodhisattva, which in many respects appear to be quite 
simileir to the spontaneous goodness of a jivanmukta. 
What is important however to note here is that even 
moksa or liberation for one’s self is not valued for its own 
sake by the Bodhisattva. There being parartbaikanta 
trsna^® or longing only to do good to others, one does 
not care for one’s own liberation, and there can be ques- 
tion of indulging in self-conceit or wonder on account 
of this either, atab parartbam krtvapi no mado na ca 
vismayab.^ Doing good to others is spontaneous on the 
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part of the Bodhisattva as it is in the case of jivanmukt a. 
In this sense there is similarity no doubt, but there is 
also asymmetry in so far as there is a goal of freedom 
for mankind as a whole in one case, whereas there is 
an emphasis on the achievement of one’s own freedom 
in the other. Both jivanmukta and Bodhisattva would 
work undoubtedly for the benefit of mankind as a whole. 
Bodhisattva however has no metaphysical axe to grind, 
nor is he interested in his own freedom so much as he is 
interested in the freedom of mankind. 

/ 

Santideva’s following remarks need a special mention 
in this connection as they are significant and illuminat- 
ing. “Will not the ocean of joy that would be there 
when all become free”, asks Santideva,^^ “be sufBcient 
for me? What am I to do with my liberation alone?” 
“mucyamanesu sattvesu ye te prainodja sagarait, Taire- 
vananu paryapatam moksenarasikena kim”.^^ The al- 
truistic element is no doubt fully explict in the Bod- 
hisattva ideal, and yet at the same time it cannot be 
said to be absent in the ideal of jivanmukta, for altru- 
ism is ingrained in some form or the other in both of 
them. What makes all the difference is that moksa is 
denounced in favour of an altruistic form of life in the 
Bodhisattva ideal which is further devoid of any abso- 
lutistic ontology of Brahman, jivanmukta in Vedanta 
is a mukta purusa, a free man, one who has attained 
the summum bonum ; bodhisattva, on the other hand, 
postpones and even forsakes the highest good for the 
sake of others. This is the difference to be noted no 
doubt, and yet it is also worth nothing that both the 
jivanmukta and the Bodhisattva in Indian thought are 
supposed to immense good to others and help mankind 
in their respective ways. Each of them, in his unique 
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respect, appears as an unfailing asset to the humanity 
at large. 
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SHANKAR GOYAL 

BUDDHISM 

AND THE INDO-GREEKS 


The hegemony of the Indo-Greeks in North-Western 
and Western India marks an important epoch in the 
history of Buddhism and its role in their Indianisation. 
The first great Indo-Greek monarch, who was converted 
to Buddhism, wa^ Menander (middle of the second cen- 
tury B.C.). He proved to be a great patron and supporter 
of this religion, probably the greatest after Asoka. His 
life offers an interesting case-study of the Greek converts 
to the Buddhist faith. 

The chief sources from which information about 
Menander’s interest in and love for Buddhism may be 
gathered are the Milinda, Panho (Questions of Milinda) 
and his coins and inscriptions. Reference to him is also 
foimd in the AMMK, the Divyavadana, The History 
o£ Bnddhism by Taranatha and Ksemendra’s Avadana- 
kalpalatA The Indo-Chinese tradition associates hiTn 
with a statue of the Buddha in that country. Among 
the classicad writers Plutarch records an episode which 
may be taken as a veiled allusion to his Buddhist lean- 
ings. 
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According to the Milinda Panho, Menander wanted 
to understand the true essence of Buddhism. For this 
he approached many teachers, but none could solve his 
difficulties and doubts. In his dejection he exclaimed: 
“Empty, alas, is all India. AU India is but vain gos- 
sip. There is no ascetic or Brahmana who is capable of 
Disputing with me and resolving my doubts”. It was 
by a fortunate chance that one day he saw Nagasena, 
a Buddhist monk, going on his begging round, whose 
calm and serene personality made a deep impact on 
him. Next day with five hundred Yonakas he went to 
the Sankheyya monastery at Sagala where the monk 
was staying. They had a conversation which, at the re- 
quest of the king, was later resumed at the palace. The 
monk, who was no ordinary teacher, told the king that 
he was agreeable to a discussion only if it was held in 
the scholastic way (Panditavada) and not in the royal 
way (Rajavada). Accordingly, the king put his diffi- 
culties one by one before the sage who solved them 
to the king’s satisfaction. At the end of the conver- 
sation, which lasted for some days, the king expressed 
his gratitude to the monk for resolving his doubts and 
took refuge in the Triratna. Menander, now built a 
monastery named Milinda- vihara and handed it over to 
N^asena. He also made large donations to the Bhiskhu 
sangha. He died as a Buddhist monk having retired 
from the world after handing over his kingdom to his 
son. He is also said to have attained Arhathood, the 
last stage of sanctification according to Theravada Bud- 
dhism. 

On the dialogue, which Menander had with Naga- 
sena, is based the Milinda Panho, which is considered 
to be one of the most outstanding books of the non- 
canonical Pali literature. In its present from it contains 
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seven chapters. Out of these, the first one is largely per- 
sonal and historical while others are all doctrinal. Some 
of the interesting dilemmas discussed in this work are 
the following : (a) If there is no soul, what is there that 
takes rebirth? (b) Why should a perfectly enlightened 
person, such as the Buddha, suffer and die? (c) What 
is meant by Truth? (d) What is wrong with philosoph- 
ical discussion? (e) If life is suffering, why is siucide 
not a way out? (f) Why do the virtuous suffer and the 
wicked prosper? Doubts are expressed about the god- 
like character of the Buddha, but the existence of the 
Buddha is strongly asserted, Psychological theories and 
various other philosophical problems are also discussed. 
Thus the Milinda Pahho is a comprehensive exposition 
not only of Buddhist metaphysics, but also of Buddhist 
ethics and psychology. Apart from its importance as a 
Buddhist text it is also valuable as a historical docu- 
ment and literajy achievement. Probably it is the most 
interesting work of Theravada Buddhism in prose.^ 

But Milinda Panho’s testimony on Menander’s rela- 
tions with Buddhism has been doubted by many. W.W. 
Tarn^ beheves that the evidence of the Milinda Pahho 
does not indicate that Menander was a Buddhist though 
he admits that ‘no one can prove that Menander was 
not a Buddhist’. He argues that Menander’s adoption 
of Athena, ‘the one Greek deity who was practically 
never equated with anything oriental’, is against the 
supposition that Menander adopted Buddhism as his 
personal faith. Against this Narain^ points out that 
though Kaniska depicted many non-Buddhist deities on 
his coins, and his coins which figure the Buddha axe very 
rare, yet he is regarded as a great Buddhist monarch. 
But regarding the occurrence of the title Soter on 
Menander’s coins, Narain himself argues: “We are un- 
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able to understand why the title ‘Soter’ on Menander’s 
coins meant that he was ‘the Saviour’ of the Buddhists 
and of all those who stood for the old Maurya power 
against the usurper Pusyamitra, when we know how 
common was this epithet with the Indo-Greek kings. 
“He may be right. But on a few silver and copper 
coins of Menander, he is given the title Dikaiou (with 
Kharosthl equivalent dhanmkasa) and an eight-spoked 
wheel appears on the obverse of certain pieces. In these 
features some numismatists find corroborative evidence 
for Menander’s faith in Buddhism. 

By the time of Menander, the Buddha image had 
almost certainly not evolved, but it is probable that 
the wheel on some coins of Menander is connected with 
Buddhism.^ Tam’s deduction that the wheel only means 
that Menander proclaimed himself a Chakravartin^ is 
not justified. In the opinion of Allan, “this wheel must 
have a common origin with the wheel found on the 
Pancanekame coins and the wheel so familiar on Bud- 
dhist sctdptures.”® Marshall also points out that the 
wheel was weU-established as a Buddhist symbol be- 
fore the Paiichanekame coins were issued." The Shinkot 
inscription proves beyond doubt that the Greek king 
helped in the propagation of Buddhism in the region be- 
tween the Hindukush and the Singhu. Plutarch records 
that after Menander died the cities celebrated his fu- 
neral as usual in other respects, but in respect to his 
remains they put forth rival claims and only with dif- 
ficulty came to terms, agreeing that they should di- 
vide the ashes equally and go away and should erect 
monuments to him in all their cities.* If we interpret 
this passage in Buddhist terms, it means that on the 
death of Menander the people of his kingdom imitated 
the example of Buddha’s own followers on the death of 
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their Master, and buried the ashes of the dead king un- 
der a number of stupas. It is also interesting to note 
that a tradition connects Menander with the origin of 
the most famous statue of the Buddha in Indo-China, 
the statue of the Emerald Buddha, which Menander’s 
teacher Nagasena had materialized out of an emerald 
by his supernatural powers. Under the name Milindra, 
Menander seems to have been known as a Buddhist to 
Ksemendra also who, in his Avadanakalpalata refers to 
a great stupa built by this king. Taranatha mentions 
king Minara of Tukharadesa who was converted by the 
Venerable Dhitika. He may be no other than Menander. 
His patronage is known to have encouraged the upsurge 
of Buddhism in Greek India during the last decade of 
his reign, illustrated by the great delegation of monks 
which in 137 B.C. went from Alexandria-of-the- Cauca- 
sus under the leadership of a Greek teacher to attend 
the inauguration of the Great stupa at Anuradhapura in 
Ceylon. All these facts tend to support the tradition of 
M:ehaa(ier’s faith in Buddhism. It is true that the refer- 
to Milinda becoming a monk under the influence of 
Naga^na occurs in the last part of the Milinda Pahho 
which is r^arded as a later addition by many authori- 
ties, but the Buddhist faith of Milinda is suggested by 
an eaiiier passage also at the end of the third Chapter 
which is accepted on all hands as a part of the original 
work. Here we find Mihnda declaring that he wanted 
to join the Sangha but was prevented from doing so by 
the large number of his enemies. It is obvious that the 
king who expressed such a desire could not have failed 
to be converted to Buddhism as a lay-devotee. The ar- 
gumeilt that Menander, being a member of the ruling 
racO, cotdd not have adopted th€ religion of the sub- 
ject peO^de obviously has no substance. K.P. Jayaswal 
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rightly points out that it is impossible to believe that 
the Milinda Panho could have been foisted on him if he 
was not a follower of the faith.® As Zimmer puts it, “If 
the Greek king was not himself actually a member of 
the Buddhist order, he was atleast so great a benefac- 
tor that the community looked upon him as one of their 
own.”^° 

After the death of Menander the glory and the power 
of his kingdom began to diminish, but the interest of 
his descendants in Buddhism did not end. They con- 
tinued to patronise it heartily. Agathocles used the fig- 
ure of the Buddhist stupa and the Bodhi tree on his 
coins. He also adopted the title ‘Soter’, that is ‘the 
Saviour’," His coins indicate that he was a pious Bud- 
dhist. Next to Menander, he played an important role 
in the propagation of Buddhism in his kingdom. It was 
probably for this reason he adopted the title of ‘Soter’.^^ 
The inscription of Theodorus, the Meridarch, found in 
Swat, describes the restoration of some relics of the Bud- 
dha. Another inscription, found in the Kaldarra Nadi 
in Swat records that “by Thaidora or Theodorus the 
Datiaputra, (this) tank was caused to be made in hon- 
our of all beings, in the 113 year on the 20th day of 
Sravana”,^^ The words sarvasapana puyae of this in- 
scription has been translated by some scholars as ‘for 
the worship of all snakes’." But Luders opines that the 
word sapana does not represent Sanskrit Sarpanam but 
sattvanEm because ‘such a devout care for the welfare 
of snakes in their various rebirths would not be imme- 
diately intelligible’.^® Although there is no reference to 
Buddhism in the record of Thaidora, but from the dedi- 
cation of the tank’ in honour of all beings’, which sounds 
like a Buddhistic idea, one may hold that he was a 
devout Buddhist. 
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There are several other records which refer to the pa- 
tronage of Buddhism by the people of Greek extraction. 
The undated inscription no.364 found at Sand stupa 
mentions the gift of the Setapathiya yona. It was obvi- 
ously the gift of a Greek from Setapatha who had em- 
braced Buddhism, At the caitya (cetiya) hall of the fa- 
mous Buddhist temple of Karle (first century B.C.) many 
inscription with the word ‘Yavana’ were found. The in- 
scription no.lO mentions “(gift) of Dhammayavana from 
Dhenukataka” . According to O.Stein the donor was 
called Dhammayavana because he was a 
Greek by birth and had received this name after conver- 
sion to Buddhism. The inscription no. 7 states “(this) 
pillar (is) the gift of the Yavana Sihadhaya from Dhenu- 
kataka” while the inscription no.4 contains the words 
“(this) pillar (is) the gift of the Yavana Dhammadhya 
from Dhenukataka” . Another inscription from Karle 
records that “(this) pillar (is) the gift of the Yavana 
Yasavedhana from Dienukataia” . All these inscriptions 
indicate that the Greeks who were greatly influenced by 
Buddhism gave large donations to Buddhist establish- 
ments. These inscriptions give the name of the place as 
Dhenukataka from where all these donors came. This 
place was obviously a great centre of Buddhist cidture 
and activities. 

There eire several other inscriptions which speak of 
the donations of the Yavanas to the Buddhist church. 
The inscription no.5 foimd at Junnax in the Poona dis- 
trict says that a Yavana donated two cisterns for the 
monks at his expense at Junnar. The inscription no.8 
of this place mentions the construction of a dining-hall 
by a Yavana for the Buddhist sahgha while inscription 
no. 16 speaks of the construction of a hallfront at Junnar 
by a Yavana for the use of the Buddhist sangha. It is 
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evident from all these epigraphic records that Buddhism 

was patronised by a large number of Greek people.^^ 
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APARNA CHATTOPADHYAY 

THE MINOR ROCK EDICT I 


In Minor Rock Edict (Rupnath) (M.R.E.,I) Asoka 
says 

1. ^ 3TTgr [ 1 ] 2 ^ ctiidi'ii arPrar 



In all the versions of this edict we find the word,3ifinrr 
as we are giving below those versions — - 

1. SAHASRAM - 6. SIDDHAPURA - artirar 

2. BAIRAT - aiPRlT 7. ERRAGUDI - 

3. GUJARRA - aipRT-^ 8. GAVIMATH - ailw 

4. MASKI - aiProi ^ «*ihi Prat 

5. BRAHMAGIRJ - aiPwr 9. AHRAURA - Pw^^ 

In the translation of this edict we find the following 

For more than two and a half years I was a lay 

disciple Bnt it is more than a year since I joined 

the order, and have exerted myself strenuously. During 
that time the gods who were regarded as true all over 
India (Jambuc^a) have been shown to be untrue. For 
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this is the fruit of exertion.^ It has been pointed out that 
the term artro to be tahen as meaning ‘true’, is wrong. 
This term which is aifi?gT:; in Sanskrit will be in Prakrt 
not Similarly the term (i.e,, ^ in 

Sanskrit) will be the word for ‘false’ and not 

Apart from this grammatical mistake made by the 
author, it is to be noted that Asoka nowhere speaks 
against Br^manical gods. Rather he calls himself every 
where ‘favourite of gods- ‘devanampiya’. In this edict in 

all its versions® we find him calling himseH 

If Asoka in this edict, by his preaching of ‘Dhamma’, 
had proved the gods as false, how can he call himself 
the ‘favourite of gods’ in this very edict ? 

This edict was the earliest of the Asokan edicts, ac- 
cording to an authority.'* If it is so, how can he, in all 
his inscriptions, call himself ‘favourite of gods’ ? Even 
in Lumbini Pillar Edict he is the ‘favourite of gods’.® He 
visited Lumbini, the birth place of Buddha, twenty years 
after his coronation (Mookerji, R.K., Asoka, pp.201, 
244). In Pillar Edict IV which was inscribed when he 
was consecrated twenty six years, he is devanampiya 
(Mookerji, R.K., Asoka, pp.l76, 238). 

Secondly if we pay attention to his Toleration Edict 
(Rock Edict XII) we find this edict beginning with the 
following words - devanampiya piyadasi raja, does rev- 
erence to all men of aU sects, whether ascetics or house- 
holders, by gifts and various forms of reverence....® In 
this edict he teaches men to honour all sects. He says- 
“Sects of others should be honoured. Thus doing, one 
helps his own sect to grow and benefits the sects of oth- 
ers too. Doing otherwise one hurts his own sect and 
injures the sects of others. For whosoever honours his 
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own sect and condemns the sects of others.... injures 
more gravely his own sect... Here Asoka further says 
that all should listen and be willing to listen to the doc- 
trines professed by other sects.® So it is certain that 
Asoka could not mean that by his preachings the gods 
held true were proved false. 

Prof. Smith has also given the opinion that by the 
term ‘deva’ Asoka possibly meant the Brahmanas. He 
says that the word (deva) ‘may be understood to mean 
the Brahmanas, whom Hindus regard as divine’.® But 
this suggestion cannot be taken as correct if we pay 
attention to his definition of the ‘dhamma’ which he 
preached to the world and which included among the 
duties of a man, showing respect to the Brahmanas 
and sramanas. In R.E. IX, R.E. IV, R.E. XII, we find 
that Asoka’s Dhamma included showing respect to the 
Brahmanas. He did not make any distinction between 
worthy and unworthy Brahmanas.’® So the translation 
of the M.R.E. I of Asoka as given by Hultzsch should 
be accepted as correct. Here we find “Those gods who 
during that time had been unmingled (with men) in 
Jambndvipa have now been made (by me) mingl ed with 
them.” Similar translations are given by R.B.Pandey’^ 
and other writers.’® 

Another meaning of the word ‘deva’ of M.R.E. I, as 
given by Sylvan Levi, has been forwarded by J. Filliozat. 
Sylvan Levi holds that A^ka meant co-mingling of men 
and kings and not gods in the edicts of Rupnath, Sa- 
hasram and Brahmagiri group.’^ This theory seems un- 
tenable. In Sanskrit dramas the term ‘deva’ is used in 
addressing a king but there is no instance of referring 
to a king as a ‘deva’ in ancient literature of India. 
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Secondly how could Asoka say that all the kings of 
his times were mingling with men ? He himself was also 
perhaps not associating with the masses very freely. The 
definition of his Dhamma included showing reverence 
to parents and teacher, caring for children and subor- 
dinates, showing respect to Brahmanas and Sramanas, 
liberality to Brahmanas and Sramanas, non-violence etc. 
These virtues cannot impose upon the kings the duty to 
mingle with the masses. 

So, we have to accept the theory that ‘deva’meant 
by Asoka was the gods of heaven. He meant that by his 
preaching of dhamma the masses had become righteous 
and they had become divine in nature. 

In R.E., VII Asoka says that in all places people 
of diverse sects should reside. For they all desire re- 
straint of passions and purity of heart. In R.E., V and 
Pillar Edict VII we find that Asoka employed dbarma- 
mabamatras among Brahmanas and other sects for their 
welfare.^® Asoka on his pious toms used to make gifts 
to Brahmanas.^' (R.E., VTI) 

So Aroka with his respect for Brahmanas could not 
say that by his preaching of ‘dkamma’ the Brahmanas 
were proved false. 
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T. VASUDEVAN 

SMARTAVICAEA ACCORDING TO 
SANKARASMRTI 


This paper attempts to discuss the rules regarding 
‘Smartavicara’ or the ‘trial Qf the lady accused of adul- 
tary by the Smarta as recorded in the Sariiarasmrti or 
Lagbadbarma prakasik§’^ , a dharmas^tra text followed 
by the Kerala Brahma^a,S {papaputiiis) from the me- 
dieval times upto about th® ipiddle of the 20th century. 
This text probably written in the 14th century A.D. is 
traditionally attributed, to Sahkaxacarya demands seri- 
ous study for the undefstapdiijg of Kerala in the feudhl 
period. Although the authorship of this work is stiU a 
controversy. It is notable that several special customs 
adopted by the namputki co^unity of Kerala as dif- 
ferent from the brahmanas living outside are codified 
and made legitimate in this work. For example, unlike 
the other sections of brahmanas, only the eldest brother 
of the namputiri feimily was allowed to marry from his 
own caste. The j^unger brothers were denied of this 
right. Along with some other problems, this led to the 
development of the ‘sambaadba’ types of relationships 
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of the jmmpiitiris with the women of other castes which 
never rose to the status of a family l)ut remained as a 
parallel to the evils of polygamy pursued by the heads 
of the nainputiri families who were the cxistodians of all 
the family property. The other side of the issue was 
that several young namputiri girls had no other option 
before them; they had either to marry the family heads 
who were quite old and even aged or remain in unmar- 
ried state throughout their life. These circumstances 
created a general atmosphere of dissatisfaction and de- 
generation of mor^ standards in their community. It 
is in this context SEnkarasmHi codifies a procedure for 
the trial for a namputiri lady accused for illegal sexual 
relationships. 

* 

According to Sankaxasmrti ch.8. part 1., if agrhasta 
has doubts about vyabbicara (of his own wife) he should 
approach his relatives'^ with his purohita (vadhyan) and 
inform them. Then he should bring five or six of them 
who must be eloquent speakers, intelligent and faith- 
ful to truth. This team of relatives has to conduct 
‘dasivicara’ or questioning of the maid servants of the 
accused lady. K the allegation becomes strengthened 
by the interrogation of the maid servants, the accused 
should be removed from the house and kept in a separate 
hut. Then the householder should approach the king sit- 
ting in his assembly and inform his doubts. Upon his 
request the king makes arrangements for the Smaria- 
vicara. He sends some mimaihsakas and a smarta to 
the petitioner’s house. He also sends a brahmana as his 
representative. 

Of this jury, the immamsakas had to prepare the 
questions for interrogation and communicate them se- 
cretly to the sm^ta and the royal representative. Then 
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the sm^ta, the royal representative and the householder 
should enter the cottage where the accused is kept. Dur- 
ing the inquiry smarta should sit in a room next to 
the apartment where the accused lady is seated. Her 
seat should be near to the door of her apartment. The 
smarta and the accused lady must not see each other 
during the questioning. The king’s representative must 
sit next to the smarta. 

Having seated in this manner, the smarta should ask 
the lady the questions prepared already by the 
mimaxhsakas. The king’s representative should keep 
silence and hear carefully the questions and answers. 
If he finds that the smarta’s questions differ from the 
questions designed by the mimamsakas he should re- 
move his headwear and put it on the fioor. On seeing 
this the smarta should remember that question correctly 
and when the question is asked without error the repre- 
sentative should take the cloth back and wear it again. 
After the interrogation is over the smarta should tell the 
mimamsakas the answers he got for their questions in 
the presence of the king’s man. 

Such sessions of questioning should continue until 
either the accused admits her crime or the doubts about 
her malpractice axe removed. If she admits her crime 
the smarta may see her without cover and ask her the 
name of the first man, the first jara. If she names the 
first man the name of the second one should be asked. 
Thus the name of all the sinners should be heard by the 
smarta from her directly. He should also ask about the 
time and space of the illegal unions and report them to 
the mimaihsahis. Then the smarta accompanied by the 
mimamsakas has to approach the king and submit the 
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final report. The king’s representative may meet the 
king separately. 

The lady whose crime is proved beyond doubt should 
be expelled form the house/ caste by the order of the 
king but allowed to live somewhere else in the country. 
If the woman shows repentance and pledges to lead a 
pure life thereafter, the king should see that her loveli- 
hood is not denied. 

According to SahJcarasmrti all the men named by her 
as sinners should be expelled form the caste: 

“Purusasca baMskaryassaxve tanmukhatah srutah” 
(8.1.29) The petitioner’s children born in her during the 
period of the crime should be lowered in caste. The sons 
of Jaras should be ousted from the caste. 

If the doubts regarding the lady is found as imma- 
terial during the preliminary investigations among the 
maid servents of the victim, (dasivicara) the relatives 
concerned shotild demand the householder to conduct 
the proper rites of expiation for holding unwarranted 
doubts about a chaste lady. K the doubts are found 
correct after the probe he should carry out ‘udakav- 
iccheda’ and get rid of her and such people form his 
house by the king at a prescribed time. And only after 
doing the proper prayasdtta to eliminate the sin pro- 
duced by their contact, he should eat with other pure 
men. 

Now let us see whether these rules and customs re- 
garding the Smartavicara were actually practiced by the 
conamunity or not. The references of old scholars who 
investigated about the castes and tribes of Kerala and 
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the movements of social reformation that criticised the 
indecent set up of the then community give some infor- 
mation in this regard. According to Subramania Iyer as 
quoted by Edgar Thruston^ the accused lady was kept 
in a temporary shed made by of green leaves. The lady 
referred to as “Sadhanam” may be seen here by her hus- 
band, his father and uncles, her father. Father’s father, 
father maternal grand father and their sons but by none 
else. If a prohibited member sees her, she is considered 
as guilty and the Smartavicara is considered foreclosed. 
It is notable that this list is a big one when we think 
upon the number of uncles etc. In the joint family sys- 
tem prevailing in those times. A fee of sixtyfour panas 
(about Rs.9) was necessary to be remitted then in the 
treasury of the king of Travancore along with the re- 
quest for smartavicara. Then the king will appoint one 
smarta two mimaihsakas and two officers (an akakkoy- 
ima and purakkoyima). The office of the sm^ta was 
heriditary. The Akakkoyima’s post was also hereditory 
and he kept law and order. The King’s representative 
was called as Purakkoyima. The smarta was often nom- 
inated by a yoga or union of namputiris but it was the 
king who appointed a smarta to trial a particular case. 
But the smarta was very powerful in Travancore since he 
had the right to select the mimamsakas. This was not al- 
lowed in the other parts of the cormtry. On the contrary 
there the smarta was dependent upon the vaidikas and 
mimamsakas, always guided and authorised by them to 
ask questions etc. during the time of interrogation. In 
Travancore the jury assembled at some near by temples. 

Thurston records that the beginning of the enquiry 
was quite dramatic. A situation was created wherein the 
smarta is heard about the suspicion against her. The 
smarta makes a feint of entering the isolation shed as 
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if in ignorance of everything that had transpired. The 
maid servant stops him and informs him that her mis- 
tress is within. The smarta, on hearing this acts as- 
tonishment and asks her the reason why her mistress 
should not be in the main building (antahpura). With 
this question the enquiry is considered as started. The 
other procedures like the style of interrogation etc. cor- 
responds to the directions recorded in the Sankarasmrti. 

The period of enquiry varied in some cases. The 
enquiry lasted for months or even years. The interesting 
part of it was that the investigating team were to be 
maintained by the accused family, not by the king or 
any other administrative officials, till the lady confessed 
her guilt. It was a great economic burden to her family 
and a deepened sorrow for the isolated lady that kept 
her alienation worse day by day. 


After the completion of enquiry the jury assembled in 
a temple nearby and according to Thurston the guardian 
of the accused was also presented. If the smarta declared 
the accusation as baseless, the lady was re- accepted and 
if the judgement was the reverse the announcement was 
carried outside the temple by a man not belonging to 
the namputins. The victim was then handed over to 
the custody of the PuraJrkoyima Then the guardian of 
the lady performs all the funeral rites for the lady in- 
dicating her extinction from the caste. If they claimed 
innocence, they had to prove it by putting their hands 
in the boiling oil. However they were not given a chance 
to cross examine the accused lady who gave away their 
names. But the chances were many to influence the jury 
and arrange an escape.’ 
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According to Thurston the King of Chirakkal had 
made some provisions for the livelihood of the excom- 
municated unfortunate ladies. A Chief of Tiyya caste 
who was given the title of Mannanar took care of them 
either making them wives or treating them as sisters. 
The Raja of Chirakkal had donated land to him for this 
purpose. Wherever an enquiry took place the Mannanar 
was ready with his men to take the excommunicated 
lady away with him. 

The smartavicara of Kuriyetattu Tatri, wife of 
Kuriyetattu Raman Namputiri in the year 1905, caused 
much heat and tremor in the then namputiri commu- 
nity and paved way for the moral and social renaissance 
and reformation that began in the first quarter of the 
twentieth centuary. Vattacomayaxattu Jatavedan was 
the smarta and the trial took place in three different 
places in Cemmantitta, Pallimanna and Irinjalakkuta. 
After the customary trial he gave a report to the king 
of Kochi. Meanwhile the Sabba of the sajjana had met 
together and requested the king that since time had 
changed a hearing for men also should be conducted. 
The king was convinced of this argument and ordered 
the smarta to conduct a trial of the men involved in 
the case. It is interesting to note that the High Court 
of Madras had clearly ordered that the declaration of 
men involved in illicit intercourse as outcaste was il- 
legal since the men were not properly chargesheeted or 
nor had the opportunity to cross examine the woman or 
argue in defence. The report of Jatavedan as mentioned 
above indicates that it was not customary to record 
the minutes of the trial containing information obtained 
form the ‘sadbana’ and also in the case of Kuriyetattu 
TatrP such a procedure was followed in the traditional 
way. But since it become necessary to hear the accused 
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men by the royal order he had to write down briefly the 
matters regarding the men involved also. In the same 
manner the smarta heard what the accused men had to 
say about the lady’s allegations. Some documents were 
also submitted by the men accused. After the trial the 
smarta reported that sixtyfour men were involved in the 
scandal and two of them were dead. As a result sixtytwo 
men were excommunicated from the society along with 
the accused lady." 

But the smartavicara trials were not always con- 
ducted with so much fairness and justice as found in the 
case of Tatri which was an exceptional one. In the pa- 
triarchical society all powers were with the men and the 
co-accused men easily influenced the smarta with money 
eind material and often arranged escape. According to 
William Logan several cruel punishments were inflicted 
upon the accused woman by the doubting menfolk in 
order to compell her to admit the crime.’’ 
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R.S. BETAI 


KAVISIKSA 

IN THE KAVYAMIMAMSA OF 
RAJASEKHARA 


The place of Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara is 
uniquely important in Sanskrit Kavyamimamsa. The 
conventional and doctrinal critics have laid great stress 
on its importance. Some points of its great importance 
may be stressed as follows: 

i. Its very method of writing is new and original in that 
it is both in prose and verse and it does not follow 
the conventional method of laying down a doctrine, 
analysing it and strengthening it by suitable illustra- 
tions. There is detailed discussion now and then. 

ii. It discusses the conventional topics and tries to touch 
upon all the schools of thought current in his days, 
with the exception perhaps of the dhvani school. He 
also discusses in his own original manner other topics 
that are very much important but from the point of 
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view of kavisiksa. Here also he is independent and 
original in his own way, 

iii. Even in the topics of kavisiksa, the author takes up 
questions that most of the other writers on kavisiksa 
do not discuss. Some very important topics discussed 
axe daily routine of the poet, the pakas, detailed dis- 
cussion in all subtlety on kavisamayas, public recita- 
tion of poetry, seminars on Kavya, kavyacaurya etc. 

iv. There are again topics that conventional criticism 
should have and could have taken up - types of 
poets and poetry from diiferent angles of vision, some 
glaring charges against poetry - Kavya which the au- 
thor raises and answers, the rather original concept 
of Kavyapurusa and his wedding with sahityavidya 
vadiu in the Vidarbha country, seven types of speech 
and also seven types of artha, imitation of ideas of 
others, etc. 

V. The very idea of Saraswati, the daughter of Brahma, 
coming down on earth, her marriage and the birth of 
Kavyapurusa is of great interest; it is almost a novel 
idea, a new concept that, in its own way, imparts 
Divine origin on poetic composition that justifies, 
shall we say, the words of Bhavabhuti - ^ 

vi. His style of writing this work on poetic criticism 
and kavisiksa is unique, uniquely original. He takes 
up a problem, quotes the views of several literary 
critics of his days including his wife Avantisxmdari 
and then gives his own view as that of yayavariya. 
The authors whose words he quotes many scholars 
are unknown to us. But that reflects on all the 
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thinking, analysis and discussion that was current in 
the world of scholars of his days. Anandavardhana, 
in his dhvanyaloka quotes a few authors, analyses 
the different problems of poetic doctrines and poetic 
criticism in long details. But his style of writing is 
glaringly different from that of Rajasekhara. 

Poetic Doctrines and Poetic Criticism 

The fact that the line of demarcation between po- 
etic doctrine-criticism on one side and kavisiksa on the 
other, is very thin for obvious reasons already discussed 
earlier. It would therefore not be proper or easy to sep- 
arate from conventional criticism. We therefore refer in 
brief to this conventional doctrinal criticism and then go 
to kavisiksa in this work of Rajasekhara. The most im- 
portant points to be noted in this conventional criticism 
in Rajasekhara are as follows: 

Here we know fuUy that many of his topics will be 
applicable to both. 

The first point to be noted is that Rajasekhara, in 
his work kavirahasya, refers to the different theories of 
the excellence of Kavya. 

a. When sahityavidyavadhu follows the kavyapursa 
from country to country, and ultimately the latter 
agress to marry her in Vidarbha, three dictions are 
referred to and accepted by him. He also states 

gw?:. Though, of the eighteen 
parts of the work planned by him, only one, kavi- 
rahasya is available to us. He knows it also as va- 
canavinyasakrama. 
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b. He refers to rasa with its due importance when he 
states that of the kavyapursa and also states in one 
context : 

^ Pr:#fT^?n4: ^ ^ 

Further, of the eight types of poets enumerated by 
him, one is rasakavi. 

c. When he defines kavya as - 

he stresses the very great importance of guna and 
alankara in kavya. 

d. The dhvani theory was very well-known in his days 
and still he does not refer to it. This is a drawback 
we might say. 

Thus, Rajasekhara does not follow any one particular 
School. 

e. His singular and original contribution to the conven- 
tional doctrines can be noted. Thus, he has given 
the word sahitya along with kavya for the time and 
this later on became a current coin in kavyasastra. 
His study of good and bad, desirable and undesir- 
able sabdaharanopayah and arthaharanopayah is in- 
teresting and a positive contribution; his study of 
kavisamayas is also interesting. The last two are 
topics for kavisiksa also. Thus, some of the study 
from the conventional point of view is a positive, 
very much positive contribution of Rajasekhara. The 
work has found an important place in kavyasastra 
because of all this. 
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Contribution to kavyasiksa 

Sanskrit critics emd scholars have so far, failed to 
stress the point that the kavyamimaihsa is as much 
of a work on conventional doctrinal study as kavisiksa. 
Scholars have missed the mark here, probably because 
they indulged into minutest details of vyutpatti or bahu- 
virmalam srutam and kavyajnasiksayabhyasa or 
amandah abhiyogah in order to stress what equipment 
the poet should acquire in order to better his pratibha, 
whereby be can scale higher and higher heights of poetic 
achievement. Amaracandra Yati stressed that a poet 
should try to become saxvajna, and therefore stressed 
even the topics that have an indirect bearing on his po- 
etic, faculty. They laid down that the poet shall master 
the fourteen lores, four more and the sixtyfour arts. 

The topics covered up by the author are different, 
and more important in the training of the poet. Their 
influence on the pratibha of the poet is more subtle, 
deep. The topics that conduce to the kavisiksa of the 
poet, besides the vyutpatti and abhyasa are as follows: 

i. The poet looks upon himself, he claims to be an in- 
carnation of Valmiki, Bhaxtnnentha and Bhavabhuti. 
The work of Bhatnnentha’s Hayagrivavadha is yet to 
be discovered. But when Rajasekhara claims to be 
an incarnation of Valrmki and Bhavabhuti he sets 
before himself a very high ideal and standard of po- 
etry. He seems to suggest to his ideal poets to follow 
the poetic achievement of Valmiki and Bhavabhuti. 
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So says Rajasekhara in his Balabharata. This easily 
reminds us of Anandayardhana’s words - 

fr^feFrai?3Tl5^ 

ii?R5cRi|fir - Dhvany^oka, Uddyota - 1). 

In the kavisiksa therefore, the author seems to ask 
poets to strike a very high ideal. 

ii. Consequent upon this is his treatment of kavi- 
samayas. These are referred to casully by other crit- 
ics but Rajasekhara gives a very much detailed treat- 
ment. Hemacandra is fairly detailed, but not exact 
and systematic like Rajasekhara. He knows that po- 
ets would be greatly benefitted by this and this will 
be a good training, for them. Even the greatest of 
poets would follow these poetic conventions. So, this 
is deep psychological training for the poet; the au- 
thor guides the poet and leaves the rest to his sense 
of discrimination in his choice or rejection of the kav- 
isamayas. 

ii. Similarly interesting and fairly detailed is the au- 
thor’s treatment of kavyacaurya-sabdarthaharana. 
Poets do remain inclined consciously or un- 
consciously to imitate others in language, metre, 
imagination, description, ideas, style and what not 
! The problem of plagiarism is very much there. 
So, here again it is internal, Psychological training 
of a poet, it is subtle and deep. All imitation is 
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not caniya and all caurja is not bad or undesirable. 
Rajasekhara discriminates and wants his poet to dis- 
criminate, i.e. adopt the desirable and reject the un- 
desirable. 

iv. His treatment of kavicarya and rajacarya will also be- 
come a piece of internal training for the poet. Here 
he discusses how the poet should pass his whole day, 
where and in which atmosphere and company; how 
he should write and read in which company; how 
he should try and win royal patronage and so on. 
This too is an important part of his mental train- 
ing and development of his pratibha. The chapter 
on kavicarya is thus very important and a positive 
contribution of Rajasekhara. 

V. This should next take us to the types of poets that he 
has shown, in chapter five. He, first of all, gives three 
broad divisions of poets as sastrakavi, kavyakavi and 
ubhayakavi. Here he rejects the view of Syamadeva 
that each following type of kavi is superior to each 
one that precedes. Rajaiekheira states that each one 
IS supreme in his own sphere. This is because sastra 
and kavya are mutually complimentary. His state- 
ment runs thus : 

He accepts three types of sastrakavi, he says; 
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However, lie is mainly interested in; kavyakavih; he 
gives its eight types as follows and gives suitable il- 
lustrations of all the eight. 

^lPtd«r=i: nsr^:, JTPfefg:, 

Here, after laying down the types of sabdakavi and 
other types of kavis etc. Rajasekhara lays down that 
actually these eight types are eight virtues or traits to 
be found in a poet. Here, the author gives due guidance 
to the poet when he states that with two or three of 
these traits, he is just an ordinary kanipan poet; if he 
is endowed with say five of these, he is madhyakavi and 
mahakavi when endowed with all the traits put together. 
Thus, if we were to ask Rajasekhara as to what traits a 
mahakavi should have, he would state all the eight. The 
critic shows the way and the poet may follow; i.e., shape 
and train his pratibha in such a way that all the traits 
develop in him, bloom up, Shine forth. All the training 
of Vyutpatti and Ahhyasa, discussed along with sakti and 
pratibha will develop in him. Rajasekhara stresses the 
point that if the sakti is there, the poet can gradually 
grow higher and higher in stature to come even to the 
status of Mahakavi. The seed should be there no doubt, 
but it udll make, of him a great poet with conscious, 
persistent effort and training. 

The Summing Up 

As stated earlier, critics have not so far appreci- 
ated the fact that Rajasekhara is as much of a critic 
of conventional doctrines as a critic on kavisiksa. Even 
in the realm of kavisiksa, he differs from Amaracan- 
dra and others in that he confines himself to the inner 
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development of the pratibha of the poet, after stressing 
the points of his mastery over word and sense, cultiva- 
tion of sixteen lores in his path of progress by training 
liis mastery over all possible knowledge etc., as Ama- 
racandra etc. expect. His topics of discussion of kavi- 
carya and rajacarya (together with seminars and po- 
etic recitations) and how and in what atmosphere he 
should pass his days as an artist engrossed in the cul- 
tivation of the subtlest of all arts, poetic conventions 
good and desirable, imitation of others artistically and 
cleverly and so on. He carves out the path for the poet, 
guides him and leaves ample of freedom to the poet for 
his self-introspection, self-examination, self-betterment 
and self-sublimation. His concept of kavisiksm a stresses 
more of the internal rather than the external, the need 
of which he has not rejected. He awakens the free-will of 
the imaginative poetic artistic, as a master cultivator of 
aesthetic achievement, aesthetic delight Kavyamimamsa 
is only the first of the eighteen parts that were planned 
and projected. The first-part is known as kavirahasya 
and the title is fully justified by the work that is orig- 
inal as a work, on conventional doctrines and also as 
a work that probes deep and unravels the poet and 
his art of poetry with all constant inner training. It 
is here that we concede the uniqueness and original- 
ity of Rajasekhara as a poetic critic. We can go a 
step further and state that independently on his own, 
Rajasekhara stands among the great others - Bharata, 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammata, Kimtaka 
and Jagannatha. We should also accept that the 
kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara is a very important land- 
mark in the world of Sanskrit poetic criticism along with 
his concept and evolution of both conventional and doc- 
trinal study. 
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M.V. RAMA SARMA 

MANUCARITRA : A WORK OF ART 


Manucaritra is the first original composition in 
Telugn. Traditionally it is called a kavya or prabandha, 
where descriptive accounts figure. It can also be called 
a romance belonging to the world of love and adventure. 
That was the time when romances were written in Italy, 
France and England. PecuHarly enough we have two ro- 
mances in Telugu, Manucaritra and Vasucaritra. 

Peddana first introduces the concept of chastity in 
the first two cantos. Apparently it looks as though he 
is glorif3dng this element. In this respect Manucaritra 
is like Sir Gawedn and the Green Knight an English ro- 
mance where Sir Gawai does not yield to temptations 
even though he is tried for three days by the Green 
Knight. He is like Pravara resisting all amorous ap- 
proaches from Varudhini in Manucaritra. 

In the first canto Pravara is described as a handsome 
young man. Most of the yoxmg women in that village 
take a fancy for him, but he is married while he is young. 
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Pravara has an irresistible longing to go and see other 
places. One day a Siddha visits him and describes all the 
places he has seen. Pravara wonders how he could have 
seen all those places at such a tender age. The Siddha 
explains that he has a balm which when applied to the 
feet will take him to any far off place in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Pravara requests the Siddha to have the balm applied 
to his feet. When applied to his feet, he immediately 
goes to the Himalayas and sees aU the wonders there. 
When he thinks of returning to his village he realizes 
that the balm has melted away. So he has to find the 
way. The second canto where Pravara sees Varudhini, a 
Gandharva woman, is the most dramatic part of the 
poem. 

Peddana, the poet, is at his best in this canto. AU his 
imaginative thinking, his creative perspective, his dra- 
matic insight all these are expressed by him in a supreme 
fashion. The poem is no longer a narrative, it becomes 
dramatic. In this respect Peddana is unsurpassed, for 
poets generally go on with their narrative vision; but to 
make it dramatic is difficult for them. Peddana achieves 
this superably. 

In his search for someone to give him direction to go 
back to his viUage Pravara reaches the beautiful man- 
sion of Varudhini. Her first impression is one of surprise 
for she wonders how this brahmin can surpass all the 
renowned young men in their good looks. If he accepts 
her, how deUghtful life wiU be, she exclaims. 

When Pravara ventures to ask her for the way to 
his viUage, she pretends to be annoyed with him. She 
says, “when you have such large eyes, why do you ask 
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others for the passage?”. From one angle it looks as 
though Varudhini is reprimanding him, but in other 
words she is praising him for his large eyes (11.41). Ped- 
dana reveals himself as a poet of excellence. Varudhini 
adds that Pravara is taking this only as an excuse for 
talking to young, lonely women like her. She is, in a 
way, suggesting that she is all by herself to be loved by 
young men like him. This poem (11.41) is surpassingly 
innovative. Only a poet of supreme creative imagination 
like Peddana could have introduced this praise as well 
as condemnation in the same poem. Finally Varudhini 
confesses that her mind is given to Pravara. He can en- 
joy her company or leave her to despair. But nothing of 
her entreaty appeals to him. He thinks of his parents, 
his wife and disciples who will be waiting for him and 
wondering what has happened to him. Pravara treats 
all these pleasures as of no significance. Varudhini tries 
to embrjtce him, but he pushes her aside. Varudhini 
blames Pravara for pushing her, for it has hurt her. 
Veirudhini quotes examples of eminent persons who have 
escaped the censure of society even though they have 
done wrong things. Parasara, Visvamitra, Mandakarm, 
Indra, aU these are left free. She exclaims whether 
Pravara is greater than all these persons. Pravara prays 
to Agm and with his help reaches his village. 

This seccmd canto in Manucaritra has to be read in 
its oripnal in order to enjoy the significance of its po- 
etic excellence. Peddana is remarkably innovative while 
Introducing this scene. The romantic flavour is main- 
tained even though its sequence is missed, for the poet 
seems to be in love with the purity of Pravara. 

A Gandharva, earlier rejected by Varudhini now 
takes the opportunity by appearing as Pravara. He is 
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welcomed by Varudhini and he leads his life with her. 
Svaroci is born to them. Svaroci comes of age and while 
he is hunting he sees a woman pursued by a Raksasa, 
imploring his help. Svaroci kills him and the Raksasa 
happens to be the father of the woman he has pursued. 
It is because of a curse that he has behaved in that fash- 
ion. He offers his daughter Manorama, in marriage to 
Svaroci. Svaroci is happy, but he finds Manorama in 
distress. She tells him that her two companions are un- 
der a curse and they have to be relieved from that state. 
Svaroci helps them and gets married to them also. 

In the last moments when Svaroci is about to shoot a 
wild boar, a female deer asks him why he is kilhng that 
boax. The deer likes to be embraced and she trans- 
forms herself into a beautiful lady. Svaroci has to live 
with her also. Svarocisa Manu is born to them. The 
second Manu comes into the world. Manucaiitia, is 
therefore called Svarocisa-manusambbava, thereby stat- 
ing the story of Manu and how the second Manu is born. 

Vasucaritra is written in close imitation of Maau- 
caritra, but it is lacking in story. It is a slesa-kavya 
with double meanings. It is full of descriptive accounts. 
Ramarajabhusana, the poet of this work, is supposed to 
be a disciple of Peddana. So he tries to imitate him by 
writing Vasucaritra. It deals with the ronmntic tale of 
king Vasu getting married to Girika. 

Manucaritra and Vasucaritra can be considered to be 
romances in Telugu literatm*. Manucaritra ^pedaly is 
akin to Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, in uphcddii^ 
purity as a desirable goal in man’s life. These T<dugu 
romances conform to the pattern of romances written 
in other foreign languages. 
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VAUAYANTl SHETE 

IN THE PURSUIT OF 
SIXTYFOUR ARTS 


Classical Sanskrit literature maintain a lavish 
presentation of fine arts well over. Number of Arts de- 
serve due place or the part of life in the cultural mileu 
of ancient India. Prince Candrapida is a best illustra- 
tion to pinpoint herein. Thus this is in response to 
sixty four arts scattered in the classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture by citing few literary and visual evidences and to 
place together them which are not brought to the notice 
by eminent scholars and art-historians like Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy (1877-1947) and Calambur Sivarama- 
murti. 

Art-training was highly poptdaiized among princely 
class, though not excluded the common man and later 
on passed to the courtzans and so on. An artist en- 
joyed the place of honour in the society, may be traced 
from the textual references about how the kings gave 
them rich gifts etc. When we talk of these familiar 
arts we do trigger to the mind Yashodhara’s commen- 
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tary on Vatsyayana’s K^asutra (iiii.16). Over and 
above this reference we are acquainted with the Bhoja’s 
Sringaraprak^a in wliich the erudite king treats sixty- 
four arts as nddipana vibhavas in the chapter on 
vibbavas (chap.xvi) (‘’jfpft Pw: RraflMT eiP# 

- with these words Aja remembers his beloved queen In- 
dumati). These ingenuities and dexterities of the mind 
and hand help to develop the personality. These sixty- 
four arts are classified into twentyfour karmasraya 
kalas^ twenty Dyutasraya kalas and twenty arts related 
to love, passion etc. To enumerate few gitam, vadyam, 
nityam, dtram, vacanakausalam, pustakarma, patra- 
cbedyam, malyavidhi, gandhaynkti, asvadya vidhanam, 
ratnapariksa, sivyam, ranjanavidhanam, tiryag-yoni- 
cikitsam etc. Moreover Lalitavistara, Ruyapaniyasutta, 
Sukranitisara, Prabandhakosa do enlist these arts. 

Some of the works mention the specific features of 
arts and highlight how an art has gradually become a 
regular and important hallmark in a social standard. 
Therefore it will be interesting to look back to our past 
and try to locate in how many ways did dramatists and 
poets make ample use of number of arts as a dramatic 
device. 

At the outset, it may be said that eminent poets 
like Bhasa, Kalidasa, Sriharsha, Bana were conversant 
with these arts. Their compositions evince signs of tech- 
niques and familiarity with those arts. 

To start with Bhasa’s Urubhangam, Dutavakyam, 
Pratijnayaugandharayanam, Svapnavasavadat tarn, 

Carudattam stand as a transparent synthesis in the 
artistic paxepheranalia. 
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In the drama Urubhanga Bhasa has cleverly used 
the episode wherein krsna calls upon his weapons like 
cakra, gada, one by one on the stage to kill Duryod- 
hana. It is interesting to note that these weapons aie 
personified when they enter on the stage. The stage- 
crafts are an experiment of “nepathjaprajoga”, among 
the group of sixtyfour arts. These weapons may be ex- 
hibited with the help of ‘pustakarma’ and ‘sajjiva’ de- 
scribed by Bharata’s Natyasastra. Another remarkable 
point from the art perspective is the personification of 
‘ayudhapiirusas\ In the sculptirres we do come across 
‘ajudhapurusas’ assximing the form of human-beings. 


2. Now coming over to the Dutavakyam, as the 
enacting commences, spectator visualises, the Duryo- 
dhana along with dignitaries like pitamaha, Drona and 
other assembled ones, peeping into a picture scroll which 
represent Draupadi’s insult. These various events are 
highly appreciated for example. 


I It’s a clear evidence of citram, wherein sensi- 
tivity about using the colour combinations expressions, 
proportions, clarity in forms is indicated. After hav- 
ing read the compliments on the picture scroll the stu- 
dent of art cannot forget the famous couplet”. 
uumPt *rra^raav4i«inHi us ' ^^ichh ”. Thus 

the drama ‘Dutavakyam’ is endowed with six canons of 
painting. 


3. In ‘Pratijnayaugandhaxayajnam’ Bhasa projects 
on huge elephant in which the army hides and when 
king Vatsaxaja enters into the forest taking an elephant 
as real one. Suddenly comes out army having opened it 
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from iaside the belly, then onward, an army wages the 
war with Udayana, captures the king and so on. This 
particular event marks the expertise in designing the 
semblance of an elephant, so also the vast capacity of 
it. Now this art is technically called mural in art termi- 
nology. The drama also refers to most out of 

which consist of worshipping the gods, with designs of 
rice and flower decorations. 

4. ‘Svapnavasavadattam’, refers to the art of con- 
structing a room in the water, what is known as sub- 
terrian architecture i.e., ‘vastukarma’ when Udayana’s 
second queen Padmavati is said taking rest in ‘samudra- 
gria’ because of severe headache. 

Svapnavasavadattam also highlights the art of play- 
ing Vina ‘(instrumental music)’, Udayana was skilled in 
playing a lute. Moreover the king used to subjugate the 
Nalagiri elephaint with this art. These are the examples 
of tata (string-vina) and susira (blowing instruments 
(lute) in terms of Natyasastra. Two dramas namely 
Svapnavasavadattam’ and ‘Carudattam’ suggest about 
making portraits. After getting married with Padma- 
vati, Udayana received a portrait of the king along with 
the queen Vasavadatta from Vasavadatta’s parents. Af- 
ter having seen that portrait, Padmavati enquires about 
her. i 

The king expresses that the portrait painting highlights 
the similarity to the queen Vasavadatta. 

In ‘Carudattam’ the heroine Vasantasena draws the 
portrait of the hero to pass the time. She asks to her 
friend whether it is life like. Thus Vasantasena’s ques- 
tion denotes about sketching live picture. As we know 
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resemblance and liveliness are the two significant per- 
spectives in art of painting. 

Pratijnayaugandharayana again pinpoints the colour- 
brightness in the painting i.e. 

^ Tjppt m cWMcidi «raf!ri At this juncture one 
may notice that all these various emphathatic remarks 
leads to the practice and manner of portrait painting in 
early days though Ananda Coomaraswamy is silent on 
this point. 

Keeping the same sensibility an art connoisseur 
takes a pause while reading 3?^ wihh i 3# 

etc. While reading Pratimanatakam. 
These appreciating remarks by Bharat in the statue- 
house are on the sculptures (stone-images). The 

statue-house in the outskirts of Ayodhya is cleared and 
decorated for the visit of the queens to see the newly 
installed statue of king Daiaratha. However, the same 
drama refers to the art of lime-coating to the walls which 
is again a technique in painting. In the same context 
white- washer (praR:) is mentioned in making the marks 
of fi.ve fingers of sandal paste impressed over the lime- 
coating. 

The art of weaving a floral garland is not escaped 
&om Bhasa’s mind. Queen Vasavadatta prepares a wed- 
ding garland from ‘aparajitavanaspati’ is described in 
Svapnavasavattam. That is a wnRFT^:. Also in Bana’s 
Kadambari, the heroine weaves a garland of the flow- 
ers of dove. Kalidasa has vividly recaptured the same 
spirit and insight having referred to dance, painting, 
music, architecture etc. 
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Keeping up the consistancy^ to the fine arts, espe- 
cially on the portrait painting, Sakuntalam throws light 
typically, king Dusyanta sketches Sakuntala’s portrait 
for passing the time. Now this portrait was not accom- 
plished, so he orders to bring colour-box 
for example i Act VI. 

-3l#URf^ciUct;iPipidii Act .VI king was 

expert in expression. The high realism is indicated, ex- 
claiming as if the friend is before us (before our eyes) so 
far the dance is concerned Kalidasa brings to the notice 
the particular dance-pose in ‘M^avikagnimitram’ when 
Malavika dances beautifully. She stands in a rijvagata- 
stbana (frontal position) Vishnudharmottara Purana in- 
culcates nine sthanas followed in painting rijvagata is 
the first one to note herein, Ravivarma has made used 
of ample sthanas in the paintings. 

However other distinct poses like alidha posture airals 
is described in the Raghuvamsa (xviii.51) viz. The 
right knee bent forward and the left leg retracted (shoot- 
ing pose) that is similar to profile. 

‘Meghaduta’ is rich with such arts to talk of simulte- 
nous attitude in depicting the figure yaksa speaks 

^ yaksa’, wife tries to pass her time 

drawing love-lorn body resembling yaksa. The words 

is noteworthy from the point 
of art-the art of speaking with the birds. There 

are various paintings on this theme. Birds like Piseons, 
Swans were trained in conveying messages, e.g. Nala 
gave message to Damayanti. So also we are all ac- 
quainted with the tantris (strings) of the vIna. Pitiable 
condition of yaksa ’s wife is drawn in the verse. ^ 

ftfeiar #jnn . In 

sculptures vina’s strings are carved. 
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Meghaduta throws light on the construction of 
dirghika, vapi, elongated well, the well having stair 
cases, of course the poet describes emerald staircase. 
Then onward yaksa’s house draws attention from a dis- 
tance since it is decorated with a beautiful torana (gate) 
like ‘smapatidhanu’. On the doors of yaksa’s house are 
carved figures of Sankha and Padma, those being the 
dvarapalas of Kubera. 

One remembers at this juncture the sculptures of 
Sankha-p^ and Padma-pani, at Ajanta. 

Another noticeable subject handled by painters is 
the peacock made to dance by clapping the hands for 
example - cn^ fenstrsiFT tJi 

Kalidasa deserves merit for referring to denote the 
most important factor in the painting namely the pro- 
cess of <5-41 means giving a last touch to the 

representation to make it lively without accomplishing 
this expertise and artist lacks the skill of art Kumara- 
sambhava (7.32) mentions this process. vl-^lRrici fws 

The art of patrachedyam from sixtyfour arts is re- 
ferred to Kumarasariibhava again when Parvati is ready 
for wedding ceremony. On her forehead tilak is drawn. 
Sakuntalam and Mrcchakatika have a due place since 
both the dramas makes a mention of murals e.g. 
mrttika-mayura (a toy peacock made of clay) and a clay 
cart respectively. 

The student of Sanskrit literature is well acquianted 
with heroine’s love-lorn condition and how she waits 
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lying on a crystal slab in the garden. This is a refer- 
ence to art of Jewels like crystal or emer- 

ald are set into a stone. Similarly in Kadaihbari, the 
nayika sleeps on a flower-bed, it also shows training in 
puspastaranavidja. Kings like Dusyanta, Raghu, Dilipa 
were trained in nimitta jnanam that is to interpret good 
or bad means at the time of marching. It comes under 
astrological art according to Yasodhara. It means to 
foretell future i.e., happenings from auspicious or in- 
auspicious signs or sounds of birds; also means inter- 
pretation. To illustrate, Duryodhana’s wife Bhanumati 
dreams that a mongoose is devouring hundred serpents 
in the drama Venisaihhara. Mayavati dreams white ele- 
phant is entering into her womb as described in 
Asvaghosa’s Saundaranandakavya. This famous dream 
of ‘Sadadanti’ is carved in Bharhut, Sanchl, Amaravati 
stupas. 

Vikramorvaiiyam focuses on the art of the 

art of enamelling on white crystal and mining - to detect 
from the surface mineral deposits underneath. Maniraga 
was employed for manufacturing imitation jewelley. 
fuww 3ni3^4i ^ ufoif^ 

Another interesting dramatic device from sixtyfour 
arts group, is the implementation of ‘aindraj^a’ or 
Bhanumati-khel i.e., to be-fool others and make other 
people completely spell-bound with the utterance of 
mantras. These days magical shows, employing hypno- 
tism, mesmarism etc, can be termed as’ ‘aindraj^a’. To 
illustrate queen Vasavadatta is declared having burnt 
in a forest fire, it is displayed through this art. The 
drama Ratnavali employs aindrajala technique for show- 
ing the forest fire. Daiakumaracarita gives an inte- 
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resting account of a wonderful magic show in which the 
onlookers saw blood, wounded soldiers aerial fights etc. 

The art called ‘chaiitakajoga’ or (tiraskarani vidya) 
may not be excluded at this point. The art of disguise 
is commonly adopted by dramatist Hke Bhavabhuti and 
Kalidasa. In Vikramorvasiyam, Urvasi enters invisibly 
on the terrace to meet king Pururavas, secondly Ut- 
tararamacaxitam depicts Sita’s character present in in- 
visible form in Dandaiaranyam. 

The v^aspatyavidya or the art of gardening may not 
be enumerated in detail so also the case of dyutavisesa 
or aJcsakiida, everybody knows what this game did to 
king Nala and Yudhisthira. Next countless relevant ref- 
erences throws light on cosmetic products, perfumes, 
hair oils and other materials used in large quantities. 
The art known as dasanavasanangaraga. It comprises 
the make up, nail paints, decoration e.g.^ 
t^|U4<ihh^ ^:i (Meghadutam). The art of dressing comes 
under this category that is vastragopana - to wear the 
dress in such a way so that it will not slip off from the 
body even if driven by the wind, Draupadi saved herself 
with the help of this art when insulted by Duhsasana. 

To entertain the people some amudng arts werb in 
practice just as prabelika emd mesalniiiufafaVafca-vidhi. 
The animal fights was one of th!e entertaining factor, 
Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika mentib^^cks fights moilariy 
it also refers to in one of lh% verse 

However, the dramatist describes a pen-picture wMch 
cannotes to ‘Umamahesvara murti’. To exemplify Siva 
and Parvati is invoked to protect whc^ throat is dark 
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like the dark cloud ladden with water wherein shines 
the creeperlike hand of Parvati. viz., ^ 
w: wnifdw:i wi i While talk- 

ing in terms of Umamahesvara sculpture, immediately 
strikes the description of astamurtisiva in Sakuntalam, 
though much discussed by Sivaramamurti and others. 
Also painted theme by Akbar Padamsee. Nevertheless 
Mrchhakatikam yields to the art of cooking 

(e.g., Bhima and Nala were experts in cooking). In the 
prastavana it is reported that the sutradhara inquires 
for a breakfast and the edibles are mentioned rice, boiled 
with sugar, clarified butter, curdled milk, rice, 
qcT cjf^i etc. Food can be classified into 
soft-solid, or hard-solid, semi-solid and ^ 
liquid. The sutradhara visualises some unusual prac- 
tice while returning to the house, he refers to art 

that is drawing lines of painting on the face of a person 
with coloured ungeants and cosmetics. Still more to no- 
tice, sutradhara’s speech and keen observation hints to 
practice of drawing rangoli or alpana or decorating floor 
with variegated (five colours) flowers and also weaving 
flower garland not only that but one girl 

grinds colours - Sudraka’s important contri- 

bution to the vastuvidya may not be overlooked. In his 
drama the dramatist described Vasantasena’s residence, 
having dght prakosthas. The word prakostha denotes 
open quadrangular space around which rooms are con- 
structed. Similarly the work points out trivistapa form 
of a buildings. So also in Kadambari, king Tarapida’s 
palace comprised eight projections. 

Bhavabhuti’s Uttaxaramacaritam answers to the 
query in the art realm the personification of rivers i.e., 
personified forms of rivers viz. Ganga and Yamuna are 
carved frequently on the doors especially in the medieval 
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period. Same concept has followed by the dramtist to 
enhence the drama. Two rivers Murala and Tamasa as- 
suming the human form pacifies Sita in the third act of 
the drama. 

At the end one more fascinating visual illustration 
need to be mentioned in this context, playing vina or 
singing is adhered to as a significant motif. To introduce 
the heroine of a drama, to note Vasantasena is singing in 
a musical concert or the heroine of Nagananda is playing 
a stringed vina along with singing. So here music plays 
the role of a motif. Especially to observe Nagananda’s 
heroine, playing vina and further on her meeting with 
a hero, afforded sponteneous appeal. The hero enters 
into a temple, the heroine is engaged in singing devot- 
edly. When she sees the hero she stops immediately 
and the kona on a finger slipps off. This particular lit- 
erary portion is adopted by an artist for representation 
in Bodhagaya, the vina possesses nine strings and the 
angulya slips from the lady’s finger. 

Thus, to take the birds eye-view on vast literary 
background, the multiple references to fine arts linked 
coherrently to give impressions about and their 

experimentation for the purpose of stageabiHty and how 
they enhance the dramatic performance living last im- 
pression on the minds of spectators. 
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V. VENKATARAMANA REDDY 


THE CONCEPT OF STATE AND 
KINGSHIP IN ANCIENT INDIA 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
VISNU PURANA 


The Visnu Purana mentioned the country of India 
and its boundaries and gave it the name Bharatavarsa. 
This country that lies north of the ocean and south of 
the snowy mountains, is called Bharata. 

i V.P. 11.3.1. 

It is nine thousand leagues in extent and is the land 
of karma (karmabhumi), in consequence of which men 
go to heaven or obtain emancipation. 

N - 'N r> t- 

?B*f i V.P. II.3.2 

The Visnu Purana further described the seven main 
chains of mountains in Bharatavarsa as Mahendra, 
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Malya, Sahya, Saktimat, Riksa, Vindhya and Paripatra. 
The great Indian poet Kalidasa also gave the sketch 
of Bharatavarsa’s boundaries and its greatness in his 
Kumar asaiiibhava. 




I.l. 


The Visnu Purana described the greatness of 
Bharatavarsa. The Visnu Purana states ”in Bh^ata- 
varsa, as that is the way to the pleasures of paradise 
or the greater blessing of final liberation. Happy are 
they who, consigning all the unheeded rewards of their 
acts to the supreme and eternal Visnu, obtain existence 
in that land of works, as their path to Him. We know 
not, when the acts that have obtained us heaven shall 
renew corporeal confinement, but we know that those 
men are fortunate who are bom with perfect faculties 
in Bharatavarsa”. 


31? yalMi I 



1 1 V.P. II.3.23. 


The Concept of State 


The term ‘rajya’ occurs in several prayers and oaths 
of the Aitareya Brahmana, Sayana gives the meaning 
of this term as ‘Lordship of a cotmtry’. Keith renders 
the term as kingship. In the Arthasastra and also in 
the classical literature the term rajya means the king- 
dom. The Epic advances the view that the reason for the 
origin of state was deterioration in the state of nature, 
which has been termed as the Krtayuga, the state of the 
utmost happiness to the people, when they were care 
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free and did not undergo sufferings caused by hunger 
and disease, as they lived in nature, and their require- 
ments were only a few. There was no king to rule nor 
the subjects to be ruled over, and life was prosperous. 
This state of nature did not continue for a long time. 
Graducdly, it deteriorated from the krtayuga to treta, 
dvapaxa to kali, the ages during which the people suf- 
fered more and realised less happiness. The Santi parva 
deals with this problem, and informs us that the moha, 
kama and raga or the ideals of attachment to things and 
the desire to achieve them were the main factors to cause 
deterioration in the State of nature. In Ramayana also, 
Rama, while he is going to forest advised to the kings 
of future to foUow the purusartha equally, as his father 
did not follow the same and given much importance to 
the kama. 

i i 2-53-13. 

According to Visnu Purana the king kartaviryarjuna 
maintained the purusarthas equally (dbarma, artha, 
kama, moksa). 

The various theories propounded about the origin of 
the State, are really theories about the origin of king- 
ship. Kautilya observes at one place. 

A.S. VIII.2. 

The is the prakrtis, i.e. (people) put in a nutshell, 
meaai, ’’the king is the State”. The king, being the 
soul of the body politic, thus represents the state and 
monarchy was the norm of the State in ancient India. 

Being the head of the State, the king was burdened 
with heavy responsibilities. His functions included the 
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maintenance of law and order, security of person and 
property, and defence against aggression. Tliey formed 
the very principles of the origin of State, The activ- 
ities of the State encompassed the whole social order 
and were pertinent to the whole social system. BhTsma 
says in the Mahabharata, ”the king is the foundation of 
individual security as well as the stability of the social 
order, the basis of the great institutions of family and 
property, the support of the fundamental law of the so- 
cial order and the guarantee of the normal functioning 
of the social, the economic and the religious activities 
of the people”. 

In ancient India monarchy was the accepted form 
of government, though side by side we get the exam- 
ple of republics also. The Smrti-wrtiers mention the 
monarchic form of government only. The office of the 
king stood for the State also. How did this State come 
into being? Ancient Indian thinkers also enquired about 
the origin of government or the origin of kingship. The 
State in ancient India was regarded as the centre of so- 
ciety and the chief instrument of its welfare and it was 
permitted to have a wide sphere of activity. Individual 
liberty did not appreciably suffer in consequence primar- 
ily because State discharged its multifarious functions 
not exclusively through its own bureaucracy. 

The theory of the divine origin speculates that the 
State is the creation of God and He is the Ruler. The 
germs of this theory are found in the ^veda. Visnu 
Purana also mentions that the king zind the State are 
of divine origin 

V.P. 13.46. 
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Which mentions that the Ksatriyas or protectors 
were created by the Brahman. The earliest allegory to 
the divine origin of State in the Mahabharata has been 
mentioned. 

But somehow or other delusion again swayed over 
the minds of the people who consequently ceased to 
observe the rules of dharxna. There was thus a state 
of turmoil and mutual conflicts. The people ‘again’ 
approached the prajapati svayambhuva Manu. Manu 
pondered over the pros and cons of the matter and 
brooded over Satarupa who gave birth to two sons, viz., 
Priyavrata and Uttanapada. They were the first to be 
called kings. 

U cTT ^ cIVI ct,<rM6|qi 
yicTCT 

Besides Manu, Prthu is represented as the first tra- 
ditional king by the Epic and Puranic traditions. They 
inform us that one of the main complaints of the peo- 
ple was that dishonest men seized the property of their 
neighbours. When Prthu was consecrated, he removed 
the grievances of the people. We also found a story 
in Visnu Purana that ’’Prthu was installed as the head 
of the government of the earth, the great father of the 
spheres established sovereignties in other parts of the 
creation” . 

?RT: fTOTtl?: V.P. 1.22.1. 

Visnu Pur^a fvurther states the king Mandhatha was 
the monarch and ruled over the seven continental zones 
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under his dominion. In Visnu Purana a verse is re- 

• • * 

cited ”from the rising to the going down of the Sun, all 
that is irradiated by his light, is the land of Mandhatha 
(Mandhatri) the son of Yuvanasva. 

’ireicn 'Hkigim w 33^1 

'rafe ^ vfflfagltf 1 1 V.P. IV.2.63-65. 

The successors of Yayati protected the earth accord- 
ing to dharma. The king Yayati being thus endowed 
with youth, conducted the affairs of State for the good 
of his people enjoying such pleasures as were suited to 
his age and strength and were not incompatible with 
virtue. Puru was appointed supreme monarch of the 
earth by his father Yayati. Kartaviryarjuna ruled over 
the whole earth with might and justice and performed 
ten thousand sacrifices. Kartaviryarjuna also protected 
his subjects according to dharma. 

qRmRr i g ii 

^ V.P. IV.II, 13-14. 

Kingdom is the main wing for the administration 
purpose in ancient India. In Visnu Purana many kings 
like Jarasandha, Kaihsa etc., well protected the king- 
dom against their enemies. Kundina was the capital of 
Vidharbha ruled by Bhismaka and his successors for so 
many years. 

All the above evidences are sufficient to prove the 
great concept behind the origin of State and Kingship 
in ancient India. 
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M VARADARAJAN 


CONTRIBUTION OF SAINT NAMMALVAR 
TO INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


1 0 Vedas are the source for the six systems of Indian 
philosophy In India, philosophy is a means to attain the 
ultimate goal of life The goal of life varies from man to man 
For some it consists in attaining wealth, for some others it 
consists in attaining power Some believe that it is freedom 
from the cycle of births It is the same as liberation (moksa) - 
negatively a state of freedom from pain and positively 
happiness The systems of Indian Philosophy viz Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Samkhya,Yoga, Mimamsa, and Vedanta rooted in 
Vedic tradition aim at this ultimate goal vc mok^ 

Vedanta, otherwise Ccdled Upeamsads, stand for the 
final portion of the Vedas It is said that the teachings of the 
Veda in their essence are pres«ited m Upenfsads. Broacfly 
the Schools of Vedanta may be classified as atiw 
Absolutistic or Theistic - the fcrmer Fepr^enting Bralynan, 
ultimate reality as an impersar^ f»riaple and tfie latter as a 
personal God ’ 

The Upanisadc teachh^ oentre rtxirxl five thiee 
tenets i e at (sentient b^fi^), aoff (non-^itiKit bangs) and 
Tsvara (God) While unctestSHfKft^ these tenets 
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lot of variations cropped out. Accordingly a number of 
schools Advaita, Visista- dvaita, Dvaita, §uddhadvsuta, 
Bhedadhedavada - arose in respect of their teachings. 

P.N. Srinivasachari explains Vedanta as darsana, an 
enquiry into the meaning of Brahman. A darsana is a body qf 
eternal and impersonal spiritual truths enshrined in 6rutii 
which can be logically tasted and verified by personal 
e)qDerience. The Vedanta darsana affords insight into the 
nature of Brahman, and the ultimate proof of the existence of 
Brahman in the exiperience of Brahman.*’ 

Vedanta darsana has a hc^ past - a long tradition 
starting from Bhs^avat Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramidacarya, 
Guhadeva and Kiarud before the Christian Era. §ri 
Ramanuja also quotes this in this t^ Vedartha Sangraha.® 

The contiibution of NjtfTHnajvar to the development 
of Vedanta are profound and s^nificant. It was in the 
beginning of this Kaliyuga, Saint Narrwnalvar revealed the 
ckxjtiln^ of Vedanta in hfe monument work, Tiruvoymozhi, 
lonown as Drawcfe Veda, in d>£Ste Tamil. Vedantade§ika 
also rightly points out in his Saaika^ ^kyrx^ya that next to 
Brahma, Netficfi and otiws, htenwnalvar was the propagator 
of Vedanta doctirmes hi ti>e bepnraig of Kaliyuga. P.N. 
§riniv§s£K;ari also sufptenents ttrat the tradition of 
Vasudeva, ^vetaketu, Bodha^n^a, PraWida and Nammajvar 
is continued ttmi^ the ag^ m qpite erf tetCHic irrelevances.* 
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Nammajvar and his contribution to Indian philosophy. 

The word 'ajvar' means one who has a deep intuitive 
knowledge of God and one who is immersed in the 
contemplation of Him.® 'Alvars are twelve in number, of 
whom Nammalvar was the Chief. It is said that NammaIvSr 
is placed in the middle of 6th century® while another historian 
placed him during the first half of 9th century.^ The traditional 
date ascribed to the earliest ajvar is 4203 B.C. and the date 
of the latest ajvar is 2206 B.C. Though modern researches 
on the subject bring down their dates to a period not earlier 
than the 7th or 8th century A.D.® Whatever the differences in 
their history of birth may be, the Veda had profound influence 
on ajvars. 

In works like Markandeya Purana, it is said that in 
every Kaliyuga, the eternal Vedas and the Dravida Vedas will 
be revealed by the spiritual saints. Like Vyasa, who at the 
end of the Dvapara Yuga separated the Vedas into four i.e. 
Rg, Yajus, Sama and Atharva, the eternal Tamil hymns of 
Ajvars will be revealed by Nammajvar or ^athagopa Muni in 
Kaliyuga.® 

In Brahmanda Purana, it is said that Mahavisnu 
affirmed to a muni about the birth of Nammajvar and 
Dravida Veda. It is held that the adisesa, a nityasuri in 
Vaikuntha, will disguise himself as species of Tamarind tree, 
whose leaves do not fold up at night, on the banks of 
Tamraparni in Ajvartirunagari and for the sake of easy 
understanding of Vedas, the Lord by His solemn vow, will 
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reveal the essence of Vedas into Tamil hymns with the vc-' 
of Nammajvar, a devotee to be born in the fourth caste, C' 
the banks of Tamrapami where Brahma did penance. 

Accordingly, Nammalvar was born in Tirukkurugw 
near Tirunelveli in Tamilnadu on Vaisakha month in Visakt'-i 
star to pious parents - Kari and Udayamangai. He composec 
four Prabandhams viz. Tiruviruttam, Tiruvasiriyam, Perry ^ 
Tiruvandadi and Tiruvoymozhi. These are said to be tf^ 
essence of four Vedas i.e.Rg Yajus, Periya Sama, ar/. 
Atharva respectively. 

Tiruviruttam, comprising of 100 hymns, speaks about 
Nammalvar's prayer for the cessation of rebirth; Tiruvasiriy&T' 
(7 hymns) describes his experiences of God's great and nobte 
qualities; Periya Tiruvandadi (87 hymns) expresses Ns 
longing to enjoy God and Tiruvoymozhi, comprising 1102 
hymns, describes how all his experiences of God’s 
communion with him fell far short of his great longings. 

Since the birth of Nammajvar and till the advent of 
Acarya Nathamuni in the middle of the 9th century, there was 
a lull in propagating Vedic doctrines that were transmitted into 
Tamil hymns by Alvars, particularly Nammajvar. This resulted 
more or less in the decay of the system which was rightly 
transmitted by Nammajvar from the lineage of Vyasa, Tanka 
and so on. 
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It was during the 9th century that Acarya Nathamuni 
through hrs realisation of the doctrines of Nammalvar 
rediscovered the hymns of all ajvars which later came to be 
known as Ramanujadarsana or Visistadvaita. 

The philosophy of Nammalvar is close to Vedanta. 
Nammalvar was blessed by ^rimannarayana by giving 
'bhakti rupapanna jnana' - vouch-safed wisdom love for 
condensing the philosophy of Vedas into soothing Tamil - 
Dravida Veda. So, Nammalvar's contribution to Indian 
Philosophy is really worth pondering over. Nammajvar's 
Tiruvoymozhi is magnum opus. The philosophies of Vedanta 
are concealed as a hidden treasure of Tiruvoymozhi. Acarya 
Nathamuni in his opening Sanskrit version of Tiruvoymozhi 
hailed it as 'the ocean of Tamil Veda in which the Upanisads 
of the thousand branches flow together'." 

Nammalvar emphasises in Tiruvoymozhi, the tattva 
(nature of Brahman), hita (nature of means) and purusartha 
(nature of goal). The esoteric meaning of Vedas are conveyed 
in chaste Tamil. It was only during the period of Ramanuja, in 
the 11th century, the philosophy of Nammajvar was 
unearthed through his nine works.”* He also influenced his 
disciple Tirukkurugai Piran Pilfan who wrote commentary for 
Tiruvoymozhi. Following him, NahjJyar, Vadakkutiruvldhi- 
Pijjai, Periyavaccanpillai, Vadikesari Jeer wrote commentaries 
on Tiruvoymozhi which also brings out the Vedic truths. It is 
said that 6ri Ramanuja wrote commentary for Brahma Sutra, 
called ^ribhasya, in the light of Nammajvar's Tiruvoymozhi.'^ 
Further, Vedantadesika also states in his text Dramidopanisad 
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Tatparya Ratnavall that the first 21 hymns in Tiruvoymozhi 
explains the meanings of Brahma Sutra. This can bs 
compared with that of the Rgveda which has 21 branches; 
the thousand hymns of Tiruvoymozhi is like 1 000 branches of 
Samaveda; the thousand hymns of Tiruvoymozhi is classified 
into 100 decads each comprising 11 hymns is equal to 10 
branches of Yajur Veda; Tiruvoymozhi eulogises ^anta Rasa 
which is supplemented with other eight rasas. Thus 
Tiruvoymozhi has the status of equality with that of Vedas and 
^sence of Upani^ds'* 

1.2 With this brief introduction, which is vital to 
understand Nammajvar's contribution, I present this paper to 
elidte the Nature of Brahman as presented in Tiruvoymozhi. 

The philosophy of Nammalvar as described in 
Vedanta is a persistent enquiry into the nature of Brahman in 
its three fold aspects of cit, acit and Jsvara. Among these, 
the nature of Brahman (jsvara) is well elicited by Namma|var 
as hiddai in Upani^ds. In several hymns of Tiruvoymozhi, 
Nanmajvar asserts the foltowing themes: Brahman is the 
three fold cause for the Universe; Brahman is the cause of 
rMverance of Vedas to Brstfima; sentient and non-sentlent 
ba’ngs are subs^vient to Brahman; Brahman is a means for 
l)efatk»i (piok^y, &crf>man is svrtaryami; his par excellence 
beauty: his imm^isuraWe attributes like the Infinite, tasteful 
erf God; God as fight of grfl knowledge that illumines; 
s^xiKnacy over ^ other Gods; amplicity and repository of 
super ®ccelt®Tt traits ®ce K^Mness {anandamaya} His 
r^tiexTship with dt and adt ^ira-sarirl-bhava) and so on. 
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Of the various aspects mentioned above; I wish to 
concentrate on the following four: 

1 . Brahman as three fold cause of the Universe. 

2. Brahman as the cause of deliverance of Vedas 
to Brahma 

3. Sentient and non-sentient beings as 
subservient to Brahman 

4. Brahman as a means for liberation {moksa) 

1 .2.1 Brahman as three fold cause of the Universe: 

According to Vedanta, Brahman is three fold cause - 
upadanakarana (material cause), nimlttakarana (instrumental 
cause) and sahakarikarana (co-operative cause). He is the 
material cause for the sentient and non-sentient beings, as 
they are inseparable from Him and He is the inner controller . 
Since he is one, who wills creation freely, he is the 
Instrumental or efficient cause. He is the co-operative cause, 
as he is taking his special attributes of knowledge, powa" etc. 
In Vaikuntha also since he is combined with nityasurfs and 
muktas besides divine non-sentient beings {adf}, he Is 
considered the material cause. He is the instrumental cause 
for them, as he is combined with his wishes. He is the 
co-operative cause for nityasuris and muktas, as they have 
the benefit of utilising his Imowledge and power.“ The 
Taittiriyopanisad has the foHowing text: ‘so-kanQ^ta 
bhahusyam prajaye /f/'’® which means that ‘He desired let me 
be many. May I aeate other things'. Comn^ting on ttiis, 
Rahgaramanuja says that the Br^man, whidi is 
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anandamaya, desired to become Devas, the human, the 
animals and the non-ambulants, first by creating the five 
constituent elements viz. ether, air, fire, \water and earth. It 
means individual {vyasti) and aggregate (samasp) creations 
are done by His sahkalpa."’ Following the theme, Nammajvar 
says, 


'mannum nirum eriyum nal vayum 
vinnumay viriyum em piranaiye '' 

which means that Brahman is the cause to create the world 
with the mode of five elements i.e. ether, air, fire, water and 
earth. Here, the commentator, Nampiljai says that the 
Brahman, who is the cause for the five elements is an 
antaryami in aeating many things i.e. the devas, the human, 
the anknaJs and non-ambulants as stated in the above 
Uparusad.'^ Another commutator Periyavaccan Pijjai says 
that the desire of Brahman as stated in the above Upanisad 
to become many is be thought of.“ Vadikesari Jeer says 
that Brahman is my svami, as the five elements are the mode 
(fxakara) to a^tre the Universe by Him as stated in the 
Upaifead” 

Before the creation of Ws Universe, sat (real being) 
only was in the b^inning and te'e is no second thing. That 
sat thought 'May 1 be many; may I grow forth'. This is clearly 
stated in the Chandogya Uparv^ ^ follows: 

'sade/va smyedafn^miaaslt ekamevadvitiyarn^ 
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which means that ‘my dear son, this real being was alone in 
the beginning and without a second'. That means in pralaya 
kala, it was only as sat in one name and one body. Now it 
has many names and many bodies. For example in a house 
of potter, a physical substance, clay, next day, enters into 
many states like pots and pitchers and the like. In the 
production of a pot etc, clay is the upadanakarana, potter 
the nimittakarana and the potter's wheel and other 
accessories the sahakarikarana. Likewise, for the origination 
of the Universe, Brahman himself solely constitutes all the 
above three causes. Eliciting the voice of Brahma and others, 
NammaNar says : 

'tamotaranai tanimutsJavanai, nalam untavanai 

amotaram ariya oruvararkku enre tolum avarkal'^ 
in this hymn, 'tanimudalvan' is most important. H©'e '/anf 
means Brahman who creates the Universe by His saiikalpa; 
So he is nimittakarana] 'mudaP connotes Brahman is 
upadanakarana] sahakarikarana is implied." Va^kesari Jew 
says that the nature of Brahman is 'sams^s^sgaddo 
karanatvarp' ^ 

Likewise, there are number of hyirms in Tmjvc^ncxihi 
which explains the Upanisad thought with particular reference 
to three fold cause of Brahman for tfte cr^tion of the 
Universe.^ 

So, Nammajvar eliciting the esotafc m^rwig of 
Vedanta in simple Tamil hyriMTS, particula^r for estaM^wig 
that Brahmeai is tiie three fold cause of th^ Lhwrse, 
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enumerates that the Brahman is the cause of deliverance of 
Vedas to Brahma. 

1.2.2 Brahman as the cause of deliverance of Vedas to 
Brahma; 

As stated above that the Brahman is the cause of the 
Universe, He has created Brahma and delivered Vedas to Him 
first. The scriptural passage in ^vetasvataropanisad is 
'yo brahmanam vidhadhati purvarn 
yo vai vedarnsca prahinoti tasyai' ” 

which means 'He who first creates Brahma and delivers the 
Vedas to Him'. While narrating the activities of Brahma and 
^iva who are head of the vyasti srsti (discrete aspect of the 
worid) and samhara (destruction) respectively Nammajvar 
says: 


' amararkkum ariviyantu'^ 

which means that Brahman is the propagator of knowledge to 
the devas through brahma. Nampi]lai explaining the word 
'amarart<i<um ariviyantu' says that Brahman is the cause for 
getting fame to Brahma who propagated Vedas to devas. 
Here 'He is the cause' means that the Brahman, as inner ruler 
{antaryafnin} in Brahma, delivered Vedas who in turn 
propagated them to devas.” 

In the way, there are numb®" of hymns in 
Tm'pymozfw explaining this aspect.® Having known that 
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Brahman has created Brahma first who in turn creates all, it is 
at length discussed in Vedanta that both cit and acit are 
subservient to Brahman, who is inner ruler in every creature. 
This v/ill be explained further. 

1 .2.3 Sentient and non-sentient beings as subsenrient 
to Brahman: 

In explaining the relation of Brahman to cit and acit, 
there are different interpretations. The central teaching of 
Vedanta is that while Brahman, the soul and the physical 
universe are all different and equally eternal, are at the same 
time Inseparable is borught out well. It connotes that both 
sentient and non-sentient beings are dependent upon 
Brahman. In other words. Brahman is the central principal of 
30th the sentient and non-S 0 ^tient beings. Although the 
hree substances are different, Brahman is the source for their 
existence. This is being established by NeBnmalvar in the 
ollowing hymns: 

'nam, avan ivan yvan ewaj ivaj yuvaj evaj 
tarn avar ivar yuvar atu itu utu etu 
vim aval ivai yuvai ava neiam tinku avai 
am avai ayavai ayninra avare'.” 

I give below a beaufflii and definitive trea^atlbn of 
his hymn by A.K. Ramanu}an; 


'We hear and that man, tfe man, and that 
other in-betw^ aid fiat vmman, te 
woman, arid that otfw,i,vi^1DeVeri- 
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people and these and these others 
in-between, this thing, that thing, and this 
other in-between, whichever, all things 
dying, these things, those things, those 
others in-between, good things, bad 
things, things that were, that will be, 
being all of them, he stands there'. 


A.K. Ramanujan observes that this hymn is enclosed 
between 'we here' {nam) and 'He there', (the Lord-avare); 
contained between these two are all things, all persons, all 
beings. After the long enumeration of the many, the many is 
folcted back into the one - the hymn's movement enacts this 
becoming of the many into the one. The subject of the 
sentence comes at the end, \with the last word, avar (He), the 
Lord. The enfolding and the unfolding are the same thing 
seen from differ^t directions. The Lord is one, becomes 
many, yet remains one. Afto’ all the tenses of past and 
future, the hymn ^s with a participle qualifying 'Him' in 
'ayninra avare', 'He who stemds there, or is there', having 
become all thirds and f^^sor^s. 'ninra-tu' means 'that which 
is p«rman©it, im- mo\rable, ranander, as standing over'. 
Though he has become, and is, all of things mentioned, he is 
not ttiem-he stands there, apsrt.®' 


Tte is a very importetftt hymn wherein Nammajvar 
establishes the f^loanphy of Vedanta, particulaly the two 
passages of w*ich speak about the 

dependence (rf sa^lqnt and non-i^ntient bdr^ on Brahman. 
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It is difficult to know directly the essaice of the Upanisadic 
passages. 6r! Ramanuja succinctly dealt the passages in Ks 
texts. Following him, Nampijiai ably explains the hymn 
citing those passages. The Chandogya Upanisad says ; 
'san/am khalvidam brahma tajjalan iti ianta upasita'^ It 
means that 'All this is Brahman; let a man meditate vwth calm 
mind on this world as beginning ending and Ixeathing in 
Brahman'. In the text, 'sarvam khalu idam brahma', 'brahma' 
denotes the Brahman whose body is consists of spWual and 
non-spiritual entities in subtle state i.e. called suk&na dt^ 
visista brahman', 'sarva' means effected Br^irnsn 
Universe i.e. called sthula citadt visista bahman. both 
states of Brahman are called 'Ml this is Bratwnam'. Natpliai 
cjuotes another passage from the same UparMsal as fc^ows: 
'aitadatmyam idam sarvam {ts^ satyam ^ atma) 
tat tvam ad 


which means that all this work! (dt aid aofr ) Ik© that ^atl ^ 
Its Atman and hence is real and tt^ is the pnnei) soti; TM 


thou Art. In the present stage, the text ‘M tvrnn asT is 
important in this passage. Tlw word 'tmrf meare 'You . I.©. 
'You' that mere previously 1^ to be no moie tan ttie 
operator of a certain body one in redSty, a of the 

Brahman, because 'you' constitute Hfe body, and toerafora 
■you' terminate in this Br^mai. Ftence 'lafftato' denotes 
only the inner ruler of 'tvm' bb cWfeiierrtiBted by 


'tvam'. - Since Brahman is the soil the emixtoteo 
soul. He has the same as 1 W indMduei^ 

word 'tat' referes to BrahnKinastt»onewttete^ca^ 


the world, one vvhofeabov©ctfaiperww»«.«” 
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and untransmutable one; whereas 'Warn' refers to that same 
Brahman under the aspect of inner Ruler of the individual soul 
as being modified by the embodied soul. So, it is said that 
the words, 'tat and 'tvam' both apply to the same Brahman 
but under different aspects.^ Following the above two 
upanisadic themes only, Nammajvar introduced the above 
hymn in a nutshell. 

When we look into the commentary of Nampiliai, he 
explicitly gave the meaning based on those two Upanisadic 
passages. Based on the text', 'idam sarvam brahma khalu'. 
Nampiliai establishes that 'ay nintra avare' means that 
Brahman who stands there as antaryami for those things. In 
other words, all sentient and non - sentient beings are 
sustained, directed and controlled by the Brahman. Though 
the 'beings' and 'Brahman' look identical, we cannot say they 
are really identical. Nampiljai, following 6ri Ramanuja, applied 
the theory of samanadhikaranya.^ This means that it is the 
application to one object of several words with different 
functions. Ramanuja says that conveys the idea of one thing 
being equally qualified by several attributes each of which has 
its own distinctive meaning and motive and embodies the 
unity of difference.^^ The truth is eminently applicable to those 
Upanisadic passage in this hymn. 

In the same way, there are number of hymns in 
T/ruvoymoz/?/ explaining this aspect.* With a view to 
liberating the sentient beings from the sufferings of births, 
Brahman has given several paths - karma, jhana and bhakti 
and prapatti. But the sentient beings, due to their 
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accumlated result of sinful ations are not aware of its eternal 
relations with Brahman. In addition, he also showed that he 
himself is the means to attain him. For those who realised 
this path, Brahman by his benevolence helps them to realise 
him through meditation. This is well stated in the Upanisads. 
Based on this, Nammajvar establishes that the Brahman is a 
means {hita) for liberation ifnoksa). 

1 .2.4 Brahman as a means (hita) for liberation (moksa): 

The Mundakopanisad, for instance, states that the 
soul cannot be grasped by explidtation, nor by mere 
knowledge, nor by great erudition; he alone whom GcxJ 
himself elects can attain him; He singles out to serve as His 
body, and to him Brahman reveals his form and 
attributes. 'naya/Tjafma pravacanena lathyo na mecAtya na 
bahuna srutena. yam evaisha tena labbya stasya^ sa 
atmavrunute tanOm svam'..^ which m^ns that the Biahnw 
Is not attainable either through thin- king or ir^cfilaton w 
by much learning. Following this statemerrt NanwnifOT says: 
'terital, ninaital, ennal akati rumayWor'" whidi tet 
Brahman is not to be realised throi^ tear*®, rxrntem- 
plation or meditation. He can only be gasped try meeltaton 
that takes, the form of bhakti. Henoe a person, who with 
immeasurable devotion meditates on Fta. to whom or% 
Brahman will show immeasuratfe tove. ^ lOsffirtste 

devotee is elected by Brahman. Thai person aiWns 

him. As concise as this correlatiw is, to 

Nampillai. Nammalvar est^)lishe6 that as sWed mjrn 
Upanisad, Lord whom he chooses, he wi reach hkn. to that 
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person only Lord shows his ttributes and so on. That form is 
to be meditated upon. In conformity with this Upani^ic text, 
Nammajvar explains in number of hymns on this aspect.^’ 

From the ocean like Tiruvoymozhi, with a ladle like my 
little knowledge and with the guidance of commentaries, I 
could present the most sublime truths of Indian philosoprfiy as 
revealed by Nammajvar in Tiruvomozhi. 
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c UMAKANTHAM 

the nature and destiny of soul in visistadvaita 

The nature and destiny of soul is the noblest of all 
investigations, which has had a hoary antiquity, focussed its 
attention on the subject of meaning and purpose of man’s 
life The sages and philosophers of India were profoundly 
interested in the study of what soul is and what it should aim 
at So, the enquiry centreing round the concept of soul has 
an Indian philosophical tradition The entire edifice of Indian 
philosophy IS based on soul Some of the important 
questions that originate in this context are What is the 
nature of soul? Is soul many or one? Do souls exist 
independently or do they depend on Supreme Soul being its 
modes? Such questions are discussed threadbare from the 
dawn of Indian philosophical enquiry Different schools of 
Indian philosophy held different views of self or soul m tune 
with their metaphysical pre-suppositior^- Before I analyse 
the nature of soul in Visistadvaita it is necessary to know the 
views of other schools 

The Carvaka School holds the view that there is no 
such thing as an immutable s^f, spintu^ m nature over end 
above the body Accorchng to them, sdf is nothng but frie 
name given to the body made up of ftxir ultimate elements 
namely, earth, water, firp and air. Qonsciousno^ which is 
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usually associated with the self, the Carvakas attribute to the 
body. They contend that just as liver secretes bile, the brain 
secretes consciousness. The self-being identical with the 
body, exists as long as the body exists and perishes with the 
death of the body. 

The Carvakas therefore do not accept the 
pre-existence of soul and its survival after the death or 
janma-punarjanma. 

Jainism holds the view that soul is different from 
body. But it does not accept the view as that matter is 
capable of generating consciousness. Consciousness 
according to Jainism belongs to self and it is the essence of 
the self. In its true nature, soul is perfect and possess infinite 
intelligence, infinite peace, infinite faith and infinite power.’ But 
in its association with impure matter i.e., body, the above 
features get eclipsed. The aim of Jaina philosophy is to 
restore the soul to its original status by isolating it from its 
association with matter or the body. According to it soul is 
both an experient or bhokta and an agent or karta. Jainism 
believes the path of liberation by the joint efect of Right fith 
{samyak dar^a), Right conduct {samyak carita) and Right 
knowledge [samyak pana)! 

Buddhism, which is committed to the philosophy of 
universal change, does not accept anything immutable. It 
believes that there is nothing in the universe that is not 
affected by the inexorable change. In tune with its philosophy 
if change, it does not accept anything like an immutable self 
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or soul as accepted by the orthodox schools of Indian 
philosophy. Buddhism believes that man is nothing but an 
aggregate of five skandhas, namely : 

'a) Vijnana Skandha - Consciousness, the aggregate of 
oonscious -ness produceed in the womb due to past 
'Karma’ and the consciousness of the previous existence. 

[b) Vedana Skandha - Aggregate of feeling, pleasurable, 
painful and indifferent. 

[c) Samjna Skandha - Conceptual knowledge an aggregate 
of specific distinctive knowledge as the yellow, the red etc., 

(d) Samskaraskandha - Aggregate of synthetic mental 
states etc., 

(e) Rupa Skandha - Aggregate of four elements, the body, 
the senses, the sense data etc., Though Buddhism dc^ not 
believe in the existence of permanent soul, it still acr^ts 
re-birth. 


In this context the question that may ^itate our 
minds is: “how does Buddha explain re-birth without 
accepting the permanent soul"? Buddha though ^ 
in man, he did not deny the continuity of stream of states that 
make one’s life. He explained that life is nothing but a series 
of discontinous feeling and perishing states. To suppcxt 
view Buddha cites the example of a lamp burning 
continuously in the whole night in which the rtKxment of each 
flame depends on its own conditions yet there is an ^oken 
varieties of flames. Hence re-birth according to » 

not a migration of the same soul into another body but rt is 

just a cause for the next life. 
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The Naiyayikas are realists and pluralists. For them, 
the soul is a peculiar substance in which all qualities such as 
cognitions, conations etc., exists. These cannot be the 
qualities of physical substances but of spiritual substance viz., 
soul. According to them, there are different selves In different 
bodies because their experiences do not overlap with each 
other. The Naiyayikas opine that the self is not only a knower 
but also an enjoyer and possesses ego or T [ahamkara). 
They say that as long as the soul is associated with the body 
and mind, it cannot attain liberation. Prof. C.D. Sarma says 
that Nyaya-Vaisesika believes that each soul has its empirical 
life and is separated from it in liberation. It is distinct from 
body, senses and mind (manas). Bondage is due to 
ignorance and karma, liberation is due to knowledge and 
destruction oikarma.^ 

The next one §ankhya system believes in two realities 
purusa and prak[ti. Purusa is self and spirit. It is the subject 
as well as the knower. According to them the existence of 
self can be proved by having the feeling of one's own 
undoubted nature that "We all have selves". It exists and 
survives because it is a self-manifest. It is different from 
mind, body, senses, brain and conscious states. It is a 
conscious spirit and a subject of knowledge and never an 
object of knowledge. Ultimately it is a pure consciousness as 
such and consciousness is its essence and not a quality. 
When one who knows the difference between purusa and 
prakrti will attain liberation. The knowledge of difference 
between purusa and prakrti or vivekajnana itself is moksa. 
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Like the Naiyayikas, the mimamsakas are pluralists 
and realists. They believe in reality of self. The seif is eternal, 
infinite and substratum of consciousness. To them the 
consciousness is not an essence of self. They believe in the 
plurality of selves and the law of karma (an unseen power or 
apurva). After liberation the self remains as pure substance 
without any consciousness and bliss. 

In Advaita, there is only one Supreme Reality who is 
none other than Brahman. The jiva is nothing but the 
reflection of Brahman conditioned by avidya. The jiva in Its 
empirical level has three coats namely sthulasarira, 
suksmasarfra and karanasarira. The sthulasarira identified 
with the food coat, the suksmasarira is identified with the 
sheath of bliss. The cycle of births and deaths relates to 
sthula§arlra . This sarira is the linkage between one janma 
and ottier Janma. When Jhana emerges, s^nana will be 
dispelled fin jiva, then there is an end to the cycle of births 
and deaths. At this stage, avidya is also completely 
extinguished and finally sthOla and suksma^riras are 
dropp^ away and jiva will cease to be the//Va and raises to 
its ori^al stature i.e. Brahman. 

It was §ri Ramanuja who emerged as a greatest 
acarya in 11th century, having read other schools of 
thoughts, systematised as a whole by eliciting the tatva, hita 
and purusartha. He applied the bheda, abhodasrutis with 
that of ghatakaSratis and arrived definite theme of particular 
theme of particular doctrine of Visistadvaita. 
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According to Vi^istadvaita school of thought, the soul 
as in Sankhya is different from twenty four categories of 
prakrti . It is one of the three reals, the other two being 
Brahman and prakrti. Prkrti is composed of the five 

elements or bhutas, the five subtle elements or tanmatras, the 
five sense-organs or pancendriyas, the five motor organs, 
manas, buddhi and ahamakara. The soul is the twenty fifth 
category. It is spiritual whereas, prakrti and its modifications 
are material. 

The soul according to Visistadvaita is onto logically 
different from Brahman on the one hand and matter on the 
other. The fact that it is different from Brahman should not be 
understood as it is independent of Brahman. The soul Is a 
body of Brahman, while body is controlled and governed by 
the soul, the soul is controlled and governed by Brahman. 
The Visistadvaita distinuishes body and sense organs from 
the mind. As stated already, Carvaka equates soul is 
controlled and governed by Brahman. The Visistadvaita 
School does not accept the Carvaka point of view. 
According to the former, the soul cannot be identified either 
with any one part of the body or with all the parts put 
together. The body being inert, it can never generate 
consciousness which constitute the eseice of the soul. As 
the consciousness or caitanya is essentially different from 
matter, it cannot be derived fixam matter. The presence of 
consciousness in man, therefore is different from body or 
matter. Hence according to Vi^Sdvaita, the consciousness 
is the same as soul or self or atma. 

The Naiyayikas believe that ccaisdousness is only an 
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accidental property of the self arises in it under conditions. 

TTie self according to them is essentially unconscious. 

Consciousness originates in the self when it is brought into 

relation with the external objects through mind and the 

senses. When it is severed of such relations with the external 

world or with the internal world (mincQ, it remains 

unconscious. As against Naiyayikas, the followers of 

Visistadvaita hold the view that the self is essentially 
« * 

conscious. It is self luminous and guides the body, senses 
and mind in all their actions. It is for this reason that 
Visistadvaita believes that the self which is consdous and 
blissful needs to be k^t apart from the body or matter which 
is devoid of oonsdouaiess and bliss. This view of 
VisistacKraita is ateo aillghtened in Bhagavadgita. 

Accorcftig to Vi4fetadvaita the soul is different from 
sense-orgsffis. tt shoiid be understood that swrse organs are 
only the charw®te of knowled^ and consciousness and are 
not by them- sdves of toe nature of knowledge and 
consciousness. Swise-organs barrg parts of the body 
{material in nature), they cannot generate consciousness or 
knowledge. The soul which is of toe nature of consciousness 
works through to»se channels of knowledge and obtains 
knowled^ of toe ctojects of world. 

The sod is to be demarcated from mkid. The mind is 
onlya karam or instrument of knovirledge and never a /carta or 
Jnata whereas sod is /carta and Jnata" Further, mind being 
an evoluate of ^tvicahamkara it is non-eterr^ vrttoreas the 
soul is eternal. The s(xi is ateo difieiwrtfrtHfn pranas. The 
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pranas being vayuvisesas or particular type of vayu, we 
cannot attribute consciousness to them. 

On the other hand, the soul, being spiritual is of the 
nature of consciousness. The consciousness cannot be 
attributed to the pranas either singularly or collectively. 
Therefore, the self which is of the essence of consciousness 
is different from the pranas. 

The self is both doer and enjoyer of the fruits of his 
deeds. This is evident from the views of Brahmasutra that the 
self is an agent.® It must be however noted that the doership 
of the soul is subordinate to the Supreme Brahman. This 
does not mean that Brahman deprives the soul of its free will 
or the soul is not responsible for its actions. Despite the fact 
that Brahman, space and time are involved in the doership of 
the soul, they are only causes in general and not in particular. 
Karma of each one constitutes the specific cause of the 
actions of each soul. Thus the Brahma of Visistadvaita 
cannot be ascribed partially or wholly. 

Follov/ing the scriptures, the Visistadvaita opine that 
the seif is of the nature of truth, knowledge and Infinite 
(satyam, jnanam, anantam). It is of the nature consciousness, 
the seif knows itself. It is not in need of another 
(XxisciouaTess to know it. The Vt^ista- Dvaita distinguish 
two kinds of consciousness namely conscious- ness by 
whidi it apprehwids itsdf called dharmijnana and 
consciousness through whidi tfre soul apprehends all things 
other than itself knovwi as dharmd)hut^nana . Here the soul 
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is described as self-luminous and is not subjected to 
origination and destruction, it has no beginning and end. it 
is eternal. It is also immutable. 

Like Samkhya, the Visistadvaita admits the plurality of 
souls. There are as many souls in the world as there are 
psycho physical organisms. The Visistadvaita argue that if 
there is only one self, then pain and pleasure of one should 
result in pain and pleasure to all; One's birth and death would 
lead to birth and death to all. As this is not the case, it is 
believed that the selves are many. This is otherwise called 
samastivacakam, as if one points out grain it means a bag of 
grain. Likewise though souls are many, which is called 
jatyekavacakam . 

Visistadvaita classifies selves into three kinds namely 
those that are bound by karma at all times called 
nityasamsari or baddhatma; those that are redeemed from 
samsara through acaiya’s grace are called muktas; and 
those that are eternally free from samsara and permanently 
staying in vaikuntha are called nityas like visvak^na, garuda, 
ananta and so on. To Sankara the self is consciousness, 
knowledge and bliss. We cannot distinguish consciousness 
from the substratum of consciousness, knowledge from 
possessor of knowledge, bliss from one who enjoys bliss. On 
the contrary, Ramanuja holds the view that the self is not 
merely consciousness but the substratum of consciousness, 
not mere knowledge but one who possesses knowledge as 
its essential attribute. In this way, Ramanuja's conception of 
self differs from that of Sankara. 
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It is the conviction of Ramanuja that the self is not 
merdy a knrwer but also a doer. The doership of the self is 
not accepted by ^kara. The jJva according to Ramanuja is 
not €Jl-p»vading or Vibhu but atomic. The idea of the self as 
881 8 ^ parvading agent is not compatible with scriptural 
assertions that it goes out of the body and enters some other 
body.' 


The jlva, as described by Ramanuja is eternal and 
immutable. It has no beginning, middle and end. It does not 
undergo any change or pajama. Although it is eternal and 
immutadsle, it always depends on God. It is inseparably 
related to God and this relation is calted ^xpak&ddhi. When 
Brahma is substeyice, the jlva is its athibute or guna ; if 
Brstfiman Is master; the sdf is its sen/ant; when Brahman is a 
whde, the self is Its part; if Br^imen is dictator, the self is 
dictated. Atthoi^ it has a b^ng of its own, it is always 
deperKlfflrt on Brstfwistfi. According to hin, jlva is pure and 
p^fect HI ite nato^e. But when it conducts its 

actiwties with spiriti^ dsc^siine ise sarsmgati, it overcomes 
the limit^c^ of matto^ ato ^ts restored to its natural status 
i.e., pure soi^. . In its status, it finds its place in 

vaMompm the atoode cA ttw Lord, fives eternally and ^joys the 
bfiss HI the presence of the Lord. 

Rlfai Lokacarya says ttiat ttwre are four stages of 
saran^gafr wherein foy obstacle occur. The four stages are 
: fmradasa, p) varmc^, ^ prafytadasa and (d) 

fx^^famiAmedasa. In 0iam will obstruct; In 

mrmk^ aP^'wiot^toK^; topr^t^iaSssa, MvM obstruct 
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and in prapyanubhavadasa, abhinivesa will abstruct. Filial 
Lokacharya further says that Ajnana will be eradicated by the 
knowledge of acarya; apurti will be eradicated by the 
compietness of Tsvara; arti will be eradicated by His grace 
and abhinivesa will be erased by experience.® Thus on the 
whole the destiny of soul is that everyone can attain moksa 
by practicing sadhana. Saranagatisadhana is easy and is 
within the reach of everyone irrespective of caste, creed, 
religion, gender, time etc., but by constant faith on God. 
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NAGOLU KRISHNA REDDY 

migrations from and to medieval andhradesa 

Migrations may take place due to variety of reasons. 
Either forced by unfavourable circumstances, be it political, 
economic, social, or with deep desire to disseminate 
knowledge or with an urge to earn more, man leaves his 
home and migrates to far off lands or to a region which, he 
feels, is favourable for leading a more comfortable life. 
Inscriptions of the Andhra country have interesting data on 
this subject. In this paper migrations from and to Andhra 
have been studied on the basis of epigre^i^ical information. 
The first section deals with migrations from the ArKihra to 
other regions or within the Andhra country. TT« second 
section deals with migrations to the Amflira counfry from tte 
other states. The third sedion throws light on the kppalance 
of surnames (intiperlu) and plaoe-nam^ for the sfrKly of 
migrations. The examples dtdl in finis are only 
illustrative and not exhaustive. 

I 

From the inscriptions It ^apears that among the 
common people who nru^at^ from AncBwa to other states 
during the period under con^ja^atiat ihrafwjanas were more 
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in number. This may be because of their deep scholarship in 
different disciplines they were honoured by the rulers of even 
far off lands. For instance during the reign of the Pallava king 
Vijaya-Nandivarma II (731-95 A.D) many brahmanas of 
Andhra migrated to the Pallava kingdom. The Puilur copper 
plate charter records that the king granted four villages, viz., 
Nelli, Puilur, KudiyOr and Takkaru in Palkunrak-Kottam to 
poor and good brahmanas (pappar) as brahmadeyam’. 
Some of the donees are stated to have belonged to the 
districts of West Godavari, Krishna and Guntur. The 
Tan^tottam charter of the same king records the gift of the 
village Dayamukha-mahgala to brahmanas of whom some 
were from again the same Godavari, Krishna and Guntur 
districts^ It is probable that many scholar brahmanas o1 
Andhra migrated to Tamil country when Pallavas shifted their 
activities from Andhra to that land. 

The Jambagaon plates of Rashtrakuta indra III 
(914-25 A.D) record the gift of a village called Khairodhi to a 
brahm&ia Damo- darabhatta who migrated from 
Vehgi-visbaya to Pattaha-vishaya in Maharashtra^ It is 
posable that Damodarabhatta might have gone when Indra 
III who sut^at«i the Eastern Chajukya king Bhima I. 

There fe a interesting reference to the migration 
of brahmanas and othos during the middle of the 13th 
CQTtiffy due to farrme and f^ague. An inscription of the 
R^endra Onoja HI dated in Ns 13th regnal year (1256-57 A.D) 
found ’m foe S^jmysffiafoa- swamy temple at Nanduluru 
refers to tf® migratior^ on account of famine becasue of 
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Mina-sani and plague {marijvara). K.G. Krishnan explains the 
significance of the reference to famine occuring because of 
Saturn's transit through Pisces [Mina rasi) in detail in his 
paper entiltled 'Mina sani in an inscription from Andhra'. " 
The facts recorded in this epigraph are as follows : 

"The brahmanas of PeruhgandOra represented to the 
local chief Manmasiddharasa, a Telugu-Choda king that the 
village had been granted to them in 52 shares by king 
Mukkanti Kaduvetti. They had been enjoying it for a long 
time. The villagers of Sakali-KodOru immigrated at a later 
period and settled in the land to the north of the village tank 
as there was some disturbance in their country and they were 
compelled to emigrate. The cultivators of another village 
Inumbrolu also put up some huts in the fields of 
PeruhgandOru as they could not continue to live in their own 
village on account of plague {[mari-jvara). But they agreed to 
pay compensation amounting to the total produce on the 
fields occupied by them. Subsequently there was famine 
(kshama) in the village because of Mina-Sani. On this 
occasion the brahmanas left the village and returned after the 
disapperance of the famine. The huts occupied by the 
cultivators became in the meanwhile known as Koduru. The 
old agreement of paying compensation was discontinued by 
the cultivators. The chief was requested to redress their 
grievance. The chief sent for the cultivators of Inumbrolu and 
made an enquiry with the help of the residents of Paka-nadu 
in whidi Perunganduru was situated. It was then decided 
that the fields belonged to the Brahmanas. Accordingly the 
chief granted the village KodOru to the Brahmanas in order to 
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secure religious merit for his father Tirukkajadeva-maharaja"^ 
Needless to say, the references of this kind are very rare in 
Indian epigraphy. 

During the Vijayanagara period several Andhra 
brahmanas migrated to Taminadu. One of the reasons for 
their migration was heavy taxation. In fact, it is a well 
established fact that heavy taxation during the Vijayanagara 
period by the local rulers resulted in the exodus of people 
form their native villages. In such instances, the royal treasury 
had to suffer loss of revenue. So, efforts were made to lure 
back the migrants by granting some exemptions in the 
payment of taxes. During the reign of Achyuta the people of 
Kautalarn-sima, being unable to bear the tyranny of the royal 
officisds, migrated to Bijapur in Karnataka. This resulted in the 
depletion of the royal treasury. Thereupon the 
mahamanddesvara granted certain exemptions and 
persuaded the migrants to return to Kautajarp-sima. The 
land-holders were exempted from the payment of taxes such 
as b/iracfa and sarada and they (i.e. the land-holders) were to 
pay only haif of their agricultural produce as tax to the palace; 
ttve shop-keepers, weavers, carpenters, baicksmiths, potters, 
watdiman and oth®^ w®'e exempted from payment of taxes; 
^lep^ds were exempted from free supply of buttermilk; 
they were to aipp^ only one sheep and a ewe for each herd 
arel not rwjre; the cultivators were exempted from the 
payment of gazing tax.’ 

Diiing the reign of Sadasiva ttier residents of 
Oiya^aa (Anantaixir district) des®ted their village as they 
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were unable to pay taxes which were many in number. 
Thereupon the Amara-magani holder of that village 
persuaded the migrants to return to Chyabala by exempting 
them from the payment of taxes such as senabova-vartana, 
rayasa-vartana fees to royal officials, kanika, kaddaya, tax on 
marriages and domestic festivals, vatp to the local temples, 
etc., for three years to come. This list of taxes is a clear proof 
of heavy taxation and the resultant desertion of the villages by 
people.' 

Often those who were successful in bringing back the 
migrants and in re-populating the villages were also granted 
some privileges. In 1656 A.D. the residents of Gahgavaram 
(Anantapur district) left their village and consequently it had 
gone fallow, for a long time. Due to the efforts of some 
individuals some farmers (kapus) and others returned to the 
village and settled there. In appreciation of the efforts of 
those who were responsible for this the king §rirahga granted 
exemption from the payment of sales and purchase taxes on 
bullocks. Similarly the farmers were also given certain 
concessions.® 

In some instances only certian sections of the society 
were forced to leave their homes. A damaged inscription 
from Gopavaram (Cuddapah district), dated 1533 A.D. and 
belonging to the reign of Achyuta, is intwesting. As cotain 
taxes were being unjustly collectd from the pafichanamvaru 
of 32 villages, including Kanaganipalle, they left thar villages 
and migrated to Kundurpi-Sima and Pakala-sima. On the 
orders of the karyakarta the reddis and karanams of all th^ 
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32 villages approached the panchanamvaru, informed them 
of the remission of the unjustly levied taxes and brought them 
back to their respective villages.® 

In 1547 A.D. the karanams, brahmanas, sthanamvaru 
and the ujiga-sani-bhogalavaru of the villages Kommuru, 
Vorugallu, Ravipadu and GohgulamOdi (all in Guntur district), 
which belonged to the temple of Agastye§vara pf Kommuru, 
deserted their respective villages as they were forced to pay 
taxes like pannu, katnam, kanika, virajalu, etc., contrary to 
the earlier practice. So, the mahamandalesvara remitted 
these taxes and enabled the above to return to their 
respective villages.’® 

During the Vijayanagara period several brahmanas 
from Andhra migrated to Tamilnadu. In 1586 A.D. Venkata 
(II) granted the village Gangavarappatti, renamed as 
Vira-bhupa-samudram, to 120 brahmanas of whom some 
were from the districts of Godavari, Kumool and Anantapur.” 

Agan in 1598 A.D. the same king granted four 
villages after clubbing them into an agrahara, also called 
VirabhQpa- samudram to as many as 234 brahmanas'"' The 
four villages which were constituted into one agrahara were in 
MuHi-nadu of Tiruvadi-desa. The grant was made at the 
reguest of the prince Krishna- bhupati of Madurai. Most of 
the donees belonged to the districts of Godavari, Krishna, 
Guntur, Nellore, Anantapur arrd Chittoor. Interestingly one of 
the donees had the title of Kathasagara and he was from 
^?p39iri in Cuddapah district. A very interesting fact is that 
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five of the donees were ladies who were allotted shares in the 
above mentioned agrahara. The above noted two instances 
explain the existence of large number of brahmanas in the 
districts of Tirunelveli and Madurai in Tamilnadu even today. 

Here one point deserves notice. During the 
Vijayanagra period some of the nayanakara and 
amaramagani holders and local administrators, resorted to 
heavy taxation causing immense hardship to the people as 
can be seen from the above instances. But often the king 
was not aware of this. During the reign of Saluva Narasimha 
one Sambeta Guruvaraja levied a number of taxes and 
inflicted most cruel and inhuman punishments on the women 
whose relatives failed to pay taxes. This was observed by a 
group of drama artistes of Vinukonda-sima. They enacted a 
drama, the theme being the atrocities of Guravar^a, in the 
presence of Narasimha. The stunned king, on errquiry, learnt 
the fact and had the notorious Guravaraja beheaded.” 

The above brief account makes one point d^. The 
migrations can be broadly classified into two groups, viz., 
permanent migrations and temporary migrations. Migrations 
of brahmana-scholars, as noted above, may be cited as 
examples for permanent migrations. Due to heavy taxatbn or 
some other reasons people may migrate to otiier regfc»is aid 
return to their native land when the conditkxis stfe favcMaWe. 
No ruler can afford to allow the deserticxi of viages a& it 
would seriously affect the revenue. Tte4 is why 
Krishnadevaraya, in his Amuktamalysda, say& tf^ the kfi^ 
who has an official who, instead of bringbadc his stipcts 
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who left their homes due to great hardship, sells away their 
livesstock and paddy and feels happy that their deserted 
houses could serve as firewood, can never prosper even if he 
(i.e., king) becomes the lord of the seven islands, i.e., the 
entire earth.” Interestingly Krishnadevaraya compares such a 
greedy and unscrupulous official with a fox in a battle field 
(kalani nakka). 

II 

There are many instances of people, particularly 
brahmanas migrating to Andhra from their iinguistic regions 
during early medieval and medieval periods. A brief 
account of such instances are dealt with in the following lines. 

The Eastern Chalukya Bhima I (892-921 A.D.) made a 
number of gifts and provided house-sites near Ghantasala to 
the immigrants from Maharashtra.’* It is well-known that 
Virachoda, as recorded in his famous Pithapuram plates, 
gifted lands to a number of brahmanas who hailed from 
Tamilnadu. Even today the Tamil brahmanas who migrated 
to Andhra several generations ago are referred to after their 
native villages as in the cases of Peruri-Dravidas and Pudu- 
Ru-Dravidas. 

The tradition that a thousand brahmanas who were 
the followers of Yajhavalkya, and who migrated from Ahich- 
chatrapura, situated on the bank of the Gahga, were given 
Lavanapura (modem upputOru), Guntur district) as an agra- 
hara by Trilochana-pallava Mukkanti-Kaduvetti is recor ded in 
a15th century inscription coming from that place (i.e.. 
upputuru).’® 
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The Katlaparru grant of Gunaga-Vijayaditya (849-92 
A.D.) records the gift of that village in Vehgi-vishaya by the 
king to his distinguished brahmana general Rijaditya. His 
great-grand-father Kumaramurti, who was a Vedic scholar 
and who was the lord of two villages in Tamilnadu 
(Chengalpat district) migrated to the Vengi country as he 
could not bear the insolent treatment meted out to him by the 
Tondaiman king Kaduvetti and settled at Undi in West 
Godavari district ” 


It is interesting to note that learned brahmanas even 
from a far off region like Kashmir migrated to Andhra during 
the 11th and 12th centuries. An inscription from 
Pahchalihgala (Kurnool district) belonging to the reign of 
Kalyana Chalukya Somesvara 11 and dated 1068 A.D. 
mentions a Kashmira-Pandita as the m^asthanadhipati of 
the Panchalirigadeva temple.’” It is possible that either this 
pandita or his forefathers could have migrated from Kashmir 
to Andhra. The Mukhalihgam plates of Ananta Varma- 
choda-gahga, dated 1108 A.D., record the royal grant of the 
village Lodalu alias Prolavaram with all benefits to the learned 
brahmana Nagabhatta who hailed from Kashmira-desa and 
his four sons.’” 

In another instance we find a naya/ca migrating from 
Malayala-desa to Andhra in the 13th century. An inscription 
from Machupaiii. dated 1255 AD. states that the Kayastha 
Chief Gaiigaya- sahini gifted the village Masaruppalli to 
Kalada Vasudevanay^ who hailed from Malai-mand^am 
(i.e. Madabar).”” The donee distributed the village between the 
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temple of Siddhavatamudaiya-nayanar, a brahmana Peru- 
Maj and for maintaining a Malayani-matha which was to pro- 
vide alms to ekadandi-sanyasins and feed Malayana- 
brahmanas living in the matha and engaged in religious 
penance. 

It is well-known that during the 14th century many 
Vaishnava acharyas came to Andhra from Tamilnadu to 
propagate Vaishnavism. Among them were the Bhattars, 
Kandadais, Tirumalas and Nallan-Chakravatulas. Some of 
these Vaishnava families settled down in Andhra.^’ 

During the Vijayanagara period many came from 
Tamilnadu and Karnataka to Andhra. There was constant 
cultural interaction between these states and this is evidenced 
by many epigraphs. 

ill 

Surnames and place-names throw welcome light on 
migrations. However, in many instances it may be difficult to 
decide the period of migration of a particular family merely on 
the basis of these surnames and place-names. Still a careful 
field study is bound to add new knowledge in this regard. 

As noted above many Vaishnava families migrated to 
Andhra during the 14th century. Today there are many 
Vaishnava families in Andhra whose surnames betray the 
native land of their forefathers as Tamilnadu. The following 
are a few examples for the Tamil families, all need not 
necessarily be Vaishnavas, who came over to Andhra several 
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generations ago ChellapiKa (a derivative of Selvappillai), 
KWambi or Ki Iambi, Koil-Kandadai, §rirarigam, Arava, 
Manamamalai, Senapati, PerumbOru, Komanduru, 
Madhurantakam. 


Similarly many Madhva brahmanas migrated to 
Andhra whose surnames point to their Karnataka origin. The 
follwing are a few examples: Anegondi, Aremanda (Bada- 
Gala~Madhva-/?ra/)manas), Bhagalakota, Behguluru, Kalu- 
Bsriga, Vijapura, Dharavada, Hobbila (prob. Hubbalji ) etc. 

The surnames like Desapandya, Are, Sabnavisu, 
Kasu- khela indicate that these families came or^nafly fram 
Maharashtra. Many places and localities with like 
Aravapalli (Guntur district), Aravaiap^li andi Kamat^<an¥>affi 
(Anantapur) and Anandatirtha agraharam in Guntur mi 
Narahari-tirtha-agraharam h fteHore attest to migaiiwis 
Of Tamilians and Kannadigas in consWa;^ m^rtes and 
settling down in Andhra. 

An impartial and car^ Ml stilly of siar-rrames and 
place and locality names in c^ier st^, ttie 

adj ascent ones, will calainly brfeig to Sght, the telia 
families who settled ck>wn ii r^ 3 a:iwe sMi^. 


The study of n%al} 0 TO on {^incfen ha^, rKit 
from the ancient paiod, pdnts to ito ^ fsal tocfe 
was never bogged down ty nanw aiiid 

geograji^ical con^deratiom. 
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5Pas^oi5DO«5® 

[^'u)i5 t^66'6Ho^^ ©dop^ex) 3c5»|'io(g»e». spc5^| ©(^«So 
cJ»ci3e)&SootSj»ex). J6rfcpo& S*S^dex). (^ir-o^ ^o5j6o rfSlsaydS 
3JW ^JtooD. aSpj6J§)e) iiDc&3rt(^& ®a5S)da3i6 j6o«3§, tst4<pU 
o5id(a)CPOCD5. ©epofl ©desp^oeS* (do(ic5*5*d£»|o, 3ao^dE8|0. 
Ispda^o, ©^csSj'des^o, 3o(?»|[d£8|o SbodgJ&S |6ft)rfa)(&3. ©erl^ 
j55PO€5*dpd^ 3|doSc5o, JS)(;S)oSi6o, s^&^diSJSo, a)d6e5t5o, 

6o(d<Sj6e6o, S)<i^J6j6o, ^spjidsSjSo a»dS«53 

©d£8'|€», i65Poo 32(^os’o5^^o(a“e)o. ss’Qd^ oS4)J5^o 
fcdS. aft c 5^CP230. ^ c5ft«6^ |6<^Ol5 ^fte3®a^0d30 cSoofl ^ ©(^JjSd 

d»o3®ii|0 CPS» ©^d l6|§C£i>Od* ft'dx) ^cJo§"oft. i63)0ft3np 

tD$cio6o^e)«5®S) ®d3'^d“ex) SsSSopo. 

®jS3d§*doI 2)fty^d»fto54)j'^ jS^f db«8ft SipdSbS «5g(fi*(;!i, 

dd^5 ©o5d^, 83aP«5j ipan sSoperS cbo^^1o|S aaPod*S» cSftSSixr'gj. 

Jii(es5^S§ J6g(fi®(d, JiftJijS Ijdj. ©o^ 

©ftorpdijjjft, S^da)t6 ftiftoD dOfioft, iSiftoTS 

(§)0^ft. 

?3.?3. laTS S)$do 6)^: 6&jto (Skt) n. The Banyan or Indian fig 
tree &|3to, jsft^idsia) a fig leaf. &i6 fTel)n. The Banyan Tree, 
Ficus indica 
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«566®l3'. |d;5^sSoo, fS. sipoiix), tgtosi&o, 
d’df^irtoeixi, Oand’eS^txi, &sSj*€j»^cii3cS», 

oda^^dbJ^, ottog'ST’SoSao, (io^sSof ©^3 oS&i6^ 6o'gcci) 

6cj»€X). da obcyeJs'd 3c3®^§ ^oScoSucSj'O ^od43fr>&5 dd^ss^x), 

^•OxSeSJSs), 4d(di«SaJiix), idJSo), asS, J6o6, i5nd'(;ScSLD, a^rod'A. 6 *Sj-, 
Ids'^ rtiSd* i&38§°3^ £icpgo& Sbo»e)i6o l36*3.3J§)5P^(i). 

sad sr-a^otSJO^ HtSb^ol gad, MriSi, oSSSfbd. gJidspa^oSrotf* 
aaa^ a^^jso dScsajoa. (p®:6ag)a exai^^aod* 
aaa^oSD^ i3& ds^oaj^. a^stooa. 

A.A. Macdonell, AB. Keithea riidoa "The Tree 

is not mentioned by name in the Rigveda it appears to have 
been known as 'PISCHEL' has ahown from a hymn in which 
its characterstics may be recognised"^ ®S) Saoospdj. 

^cpodSoajo^gja SoSiodT>Oc&o o5o(6^ 3*o^do ao||>0’cdx). 
drei>S*dca*^ S)a)^ dp>6'^5^a^ fiodSiJSo 

do6)<&j|a ao6*fl &«5«k)^do, Siraorio 
"ej“ge5o6o» aodxas” a^pmSSr S>aj»«So 65oi.a^8i'^ doa3’>d<6gi 

SsJrjex) aj|§f^2?)€j«dlS"* da 6^ soa& ^eiixuoJL 

afepd^ eSdfij^^eJMP Sd*^. <&oS3*d^3 

dbcbd^cm. ®«T»dS? 5 o^ Sjjg'otf* zJS. 

U(Sx58)d od^dj g”* 

{^I$d;jaa5 djfiSxjad dao*"® 

* oaptaS^g 23(^go£S3g(fi*^ 2 o(^£ 8 g^(d 
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63®a20&oe5* sSdjoS^o 

S3(.^£8SP sS^aS^^S 



Colonel G.A. Jacob ” &p><^^o&ci (p'S^r-^g (23-13)«5*, 
5 »^o[4oc5o A£s»a (25 -4-l)€5®; ibotpS (43-4, 44-l)€5®, 
(4-37-4, 5-5-5) 6^, ^otr-S (6-4-4, 

13-4-7)d®, Soirfipo (4-7-5)«S® a3l_®"0Cij^c;i) «5o?5«^(4-4 -2) 

«5* S3^'6c£i) [2j*fc('^£8O(7-30, 31, 8-16)e5® (w*ar>|£80 (5-3 -5-13, 

12-7-1-9, 13-2-7-3) ^oS i6^(fi®<^a5o3, d»c&S SiP^tgo, 

<3-l-13)«S* g36c£5o (®p6'^£80 (1-7 -8 -7) «5® 

(6-12-l)fi5* i6^&oiper'?bft (9aS 

o5ooi;^o)tf* cS4pS ®3 a543l)83i6L)3, 66*^6S)Si& (2o5 aSjoi^OeS* SSS ©S. 
cpoSjs'&S (15J6 sSDoL^Od*- a5&l)»|J ©3, (266 

oSoo|^o)<5* 66)^OQPd»"" ®«D e§)odSorj^<ii. 

©rtcio (rtotjP«5* oSd36^o: ^oPooci) ^j*J3O0, A^j^spoj, [6^S)(JF“5 J®o63, 
(rio<ir'ex) ©rioSj (rtocjroj . 3^66 ©rt&cxS* ®s®o 

®5PCj£»§*6o 6}|^go63 6ao<Se»rp> ti6o3pft><f^ ®6c:Sx) “o!5j636| 
4>6o‘ip oSd^^i'6^ 3*o3» ©^ eif 6^)663’&o6. 

|,6oicp6pcsiDao-64)6;)go: cpaSjK&ffi ^qps'6|otf® <DS?;i^ 6^ex> 
■o36*2.64>a^5r»;i_ o3»S«5* (6?>63oacS 6;|g»03 3o<±). 8,^S 6o^i6S«5*® 
6&)6;)^o. 3od6a e>o5’6&£90€S®3 ©«®^ 6;4o. ©a 
CPoST*ObOE80 ®SP(5Sg, ©rf£8|5®0a^ (6^6«6<»i3®^0>3. 

e5®»^D <S665deoo65, |p”6o® c&oiasr^dotf* ©4SS)€® 

i5©36, 6vS^3 ©&€» 6on»^6^ ai)|3^{ja§ ^86 ©o«'®^ sr^^S 

aep 66ocj»di). 

0» 
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O£S3«Si0OcCr>«5S 

?*|oi3o c5||fi‘(:;SoSp*)A)l^^e)o ^ 

* 13 

4i ^830^)6 aao&o & 6 ® §®^o«5* g)^S)^. 

»o33^|5»odSotf* «S3(63 &iJ& 4» 

J 6 &d»jdo. | 6 &S ?» 6 cp>gto 
«?) « 6 ^ 0 ^S 8 ffloes® $ 3 flOtiiS SaKSiW 6 »^ |*^®*5* 
jS 6 o 6 aj&oa.'^ l)ero»«Sx)e» c6c55r'd'do ®fiSS 8 <&J"d ^go«5* 

®rf6gsSjaJ^3 ^aSoa»d3. 0»oigo®^ 5»3»(4 rt®0i6 fcr>etod|o 

tbOiSeSfl (d* 0 ^ 3o3»e5 03jVf^ ajo&rr ©rtS^oSOaPS ft)J»i)0€P’<l». &* 

f)d)a», 2J»n»Jjp{l<S a6j)8?^ d^dog^ 6»d e&>{6i3§3^°** 
©StoiSddd) 3^«5a^ SticsSj**)^ sj»l)^8 - 

Sdi &<iP5»5ro oi3ftr>d5^«&S3 
dd^ES* eS)|rfodoSgo ©S) 36osj'(&>. 

©cpll cD3c6 eS)d§^ (drfdtf* (SS S)^|0 

6*46 'jbo^icSfl* (d»o«»S 8 SSiotix) ©dtsi| 5 *o 4 € 5 * 

3«j;j<^>|(!fc). ©d»|5*o4«5* 6 oiS 6 fl {p»o^o^ syoad) a 6 g.o 6 

b*^ojo 3, 6j*dbQj*«3a»e» d*ei«§)d§, &06306 ©(¥o 6 g)i 63&*6 
lajwa). rtdjd^o^ r&ij 6 'e(*;p^ m r&^ rtD*d©ft, 
6}S3to63 o* 6 eudi} ^«>6 2 [^cdoo 3oC&} 

60<k) ” 

fi m 

6)^!346o<5* 63^3^ 6 ^db’ 66 x>e* 5)163) ci*«S334^ 

diHtecxS* |66o36aoo* {[l|&j 4 ^ 5 od 5 ) a*. 61 ) 6 ^ (^diJo*^ 

6 ) 6 *^!) 6 o( 6 a*c!i) tS^o^ 4 ^|)oo* 43 .’* 
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“cii»g6o54)lte36s i 60 ttJ*(&c£o! 

^gj6 e3rf^^i5^o“^5c5S3" - cPetOs^lsSASiSoiS, 

oSdoi^o- 15 esepr? o»sS3g<ir“l3e3^ 1 o 6 oSo^ 3^n» sPi&o-DiS^, 
6 s 3&0€5®3 «^^*fc)i8’?)eo, iSscieu ^-tf^is^o^cpod® S&Qov) spg&ov) 
^sppiSjS) So6* 1*^0. 

CTSSaS^^O a*eSP0Ci»£8 cJoij®6&iS3 
^^^ij'o^cPCP^lS) ii4 nriiP i6S6d&" 

d»«3»^^o«5* &S (69»<533oa ^(^o. 'iexicPoSjdS®, 

©dfcirtj cp&d ^S6tog*S) aPc£tocr>aode5® sS'iSoe^S'odxr' Si&Sbl^o^) 
3gSo ^M&rS epoJSx)&oCi)S, ap^[6cr^JSo 

Ski^&30{^<^tv^&>cb 

"dcpdSo^JS ficrdSodo 
oio|pdi)o^ 

erex) eiiJ&oiSo JSoi&d*6^crSDo"’* 

(d«^c65*ooe5* ^j^ex), ^oSp^S’ejit (rp«S3«6^e» 

3e3»|^|Jbo SadgJ&JSS^ 836l1S. oodo 

iSxi€5*5) dSlES'eSopO f fca|o& !)c3»|^^«S ^63^^ a»d 

So^o Sdjej&^oa. 

"■0(^ i5tod6®dj'^^ ci^^j Sfct»|J rtDdbd3|«3» 
rfj8*& oS’tSsPi^PiiSo ■9«6j|6o^otSjn" 

e^y3 ^Jspgj ^) 06 ^S SP'SdSoSPla^ 6^®»i 
fc)oA odoi&i 

1j«&ol^2qp|l)6 oSiiSo^o «S&«Sdpoo 

^ Ijidgo^So c5|e8 ijjo doodpSo"^ «iS) fi5|,ES"oS3P6 ^ido. 
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Beort) k»o 5| d»or^|o, 6£55™?3®^|o, 

r1o& d»o>s®g^ ^^c5j6 

6;6^cS 53 esaSd^o 6^§cdpir>^t&ot5® d'^gSjSer'SS d<i3iSS)§ 
risdd^d»o rbo^d^otf* 6'lra |6^66» 8*oto^)o^ 

rfd^iy'S’dj <:;Sd|S'^d‘eo Aotfd^ocS* ©^cdb a&^)^oSc6. iD(d«6 
®dES|cbd^o ai|l»5r'gao«5® (Sasto d«& oS^^o^o hS^ 

aorfd^oS® o5&8;ir>dbi (6^ac5, 8dj.«6 «»oSS)d 50 d^&o&r>r'^6oe5* 
53»dao$33S) i55i^ 6o«5d^oe5® e&&^tr>do«Jr>o, |6&ji5*cx> 

dS)o5d»03J. 

ridD^^0^3<& ©«S3J)^0 ^«&C3”S)§ ^«6«5*do a3cd3ex)^0®dis. 

cyets® SH ad^ §*ebo da3d^^d»e)«&) 

&pd;&3<:^|o«5* * 5®aPa)ooi6o d»(dd®doSoo8» rtdodaJOorfS eaosp’SJo-D 
ddo3tr>jSc3’ odj^oga ob&oii) S(f»oS 4tbg*oS>*) 

rtda^^odoeb ® S’^*^ SOftoa. ®rj5o^^ 

iy>e>§)e»|«» a»i&3e» ^&55"^d^ 3&cdx> fed aiSao** 

'3a)^jS)&0&. 

(dod (ddacgjoo S)d^Sr>^d^ daodoo "doddoddodi) 
a^otSa aao8»a SP'^ga S)qr>aoaBa a»dc>o»ga£ Iddaj^ex) laSd ©^ 
s3”d|o a© a^jaaoi^daoa. "«>d^aaoEo aoa© aa^jd’^a®oax) d*o^ 

«S4 

axaas* ®3 (Ssto da a^^odo Ibdif ^Sj^joa. 

©oysaaav^^ T'oSad^o C3304342)«5*3 {at)d dd ©ooaa 
'e»add*dfd»fr>|a' dd ©oo» a)(63&D ^o(fiSon«^ a»ftoa, sr&tio^oocb 
a.d ado, tads S5 t»r>o a&a^o. add'as* rTdaaad^ |er>ftJ»^eK)«) aodda 
ddbaaoTo^. 66Ti&dx>ar> ao;j a3|6^ Skiaa ^sa Saoddo 
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ftPas^ccSDoeS® 

5'oSobd^o d^§cEir'ir>^6o^^S) a»^ cbiSgoeS*, ;5i5^o6®^® drd 

sseo^oSoa. 

0} 


V”ric545o-c6d)JS^o: ^rtJSdo ®^6^0(5So. ri^o(dar>^ d<jr>i^do^oe5® 
d*4c6 ds"© 3&o«iD oS6fc)j' "SeSeS), ofi56. oS^. cSoero. oSfc&toaj" 

n O -4> 

SaaoSg^ ^&c{o J56osj»eSD. ri^oi^do dpiiJS S'd’O'S^ 

"«94) n«oSorf6£S3{ji)o& «66^g»osp®a3der»doixiS 
«6&6o6oSd o3"doSi30 doSid ftb«5 [n«e!r>ei)o»^doSx)§ 
jS&?3»os’o dd»o &)J5 oS?jSI) &)ih6&iX) 

n 

es4»«5*^d (6ocr^f i5(^ad R)04j“do2X)’?rd«doS3jS”®3 cSOosTii). 

ttr>S-S^o(tfd»sfr>|6o-oSd)e6^o: Dir>^S[b(dCK&) o!r>6^^o(^ ©c5d|o 

SbeSosToa «5*Sj«o»&>gS d^dD^S* d6?30^ feocSd^otf^ &)(6 
l6^o56c» dSloj^ox). Sir'^!!to{d3(& de5<5ijcnd da)j)Ov) 

d«6§*d»oc5oo ^o&oJo?) §*o’&). ®§*6d d^d)efc> &d^6J6 

^>ab6o«5* ^ion»o^«5^ jSj^3&o(§od ^6«S SSicdo'S^ rf'd^ oS30(8. 

ifodS ^&^§°JDoEioo3"^ ft^cbiSd* iad'g.sp^do. 

6*elj»et»&)|dj sScoSzPodx)^ d*&o c5Sb<;Se» ^«Scs®38 ood^ 
^(3 ”cD 8 3v®^do. S6fto5^^6^pd3 Sod spoo^ooS o5o(Q®d)ex) §*csSo 

d»rp*<&. «^s8od* d^dodo s’do^do. ®Sd>ft^8 d*Sr«5'e5o|dj oSod 

tSoiSdo, S>b sS^o ^j^dgicS Seiodoo 
"^«Sd ^)(^d3 (o3"3 

i6od ^^^dJSoo33|i3*d&oS33”©^ a^«i>d obo^eS* 3a^dofi. 
aStoS) ^ddo-66)0&;)|o; «)©©Sb3^ S)JS5d^(iSod> 

SoSsp^rioeS* dSi|6doS>^fc)2 JSo^ (6^c&JS 
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'i)63i>Vrr‘(S3 

oj»6<5*obo 

h30 

i!>6&30& ^rt(5dd»(Si)«So8a 

n o 


«cto|cSiPC)|45-«W)«S^o: fioS|;^lp»o<5® Sdo&jdx) (i>& 

Zt^. iir>ocy>s&5 3^ ^6(S5 6*33" 3oo3»63S'o5oo«5 ®d»^2o 

«Suo/<^^5So®rtotf* a»^a» S*fl^^e» SS) SgoT"© 

^ocoodSJ) d«^2C)l5eS& oo&ew^ifo. crd^S)^ §*o^sSj*6o 
68 'a36'a)d S*«5t)2o8? a»ik)8^S)o&«5 ^cxSa SftSoo 
o»!&6 iSpv)s}»d«) ^^&^oSo*<] 63 Xu 


*s»o3S 3SSiiS)<S6oar>K3 B&r»$iJ»6*^ »»^(S*s!w» 

•~*® 9 9 

ii6<S^(i)(eS<£i} iSitodof i^tx:i^6g€r>^ 

eSoiS^^b 

6jj<M3»o»&i3&^)tf*S>oS3$od»|odod^4^2e3oS3oS**^®^S)d5|od^36o€r><l). 


4«ttt^fcj5j*ar‘^^|o-aW>3^o: «'S»tr^36 &^^63Cb 
oodaeode i;iT*0*36 ■Sit^ 3oddn|0<5* 6*3ns3x), <66cS»> aSaS 
3^e> ^3%)dpaa. &£oa3*^ 3d^dbe&} 

4^»Oc5i), laJKig lo^ 665®^^ ^6bS*oks»38 gSxsSaS^^r; 

36^ ®^)e» ^^8 

tfco^odU), ^ sP|SM>i%>^ S*&i|0 Hod^S 

9^ lh;mad7^o!S>«^ 80Q8 ^ek» s^siiSoo^ 
S6**ooo!iij*jo!SA 5J»of)e^ Soo!S^)3 SJhxSSj*©^ 81^ 

h6 * SSij.daifo ©3|3 |8od Ssiiodj'Sjl^ - 

“if&cSi> v^’^gosoA S?pO 

^)!*tiarpS ^iSi^boesod ^onaSo*^ «k>(i>£i>M)(9|} 06 
eodatodfiodod 3d*orfe>o}e» «^o«u«x»9A3ac5bS 
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&)e5oexie»3 d®oS i&oS“^j. Sjo^'^oax) asep-^cSfcoKO^ 

6rfoS»t{o d4)ieS)^^oa»6 SrtoaaJ&DSjS &)i6 Sbi^^oaoej 
2§*S) e5®6®§3^e»6S§o aSo&o iSo£o0'^d5o8M 
c540.6i3odo iSP'O ot5o<±)^^dfc) SdJS-abogoiiaoScSo^"^ ®3 <^^^5 
3s5Bocr>e&). 

Sr“o6 So-tfS -oS&sS^ot ©QdDgo0”ss’ 53»D®cJi)Ear®jSj»^gi&) dSoiJcS &j»oc 5 
3o<S’8 S^§oCir"«'^«&o ©03ae5oStr(3 dcjJeS*, &iS, iSd) (oJ>^oS<6e» 
dS)o3^0». §’c£o^®^ ■QoiogS^ ©die) 8S®3 JSi3 

artoa»e»rT» ©jSo&Sn” dDodSrr® «9o3j|oo»a3’ 

spu”CS5sts^&r^^<k> ^go 

"t&a^scr>ss ft>oi^ccS5fcO*5*J5^d5l)o 
?®g)e» ddM30^i5ci&sS» |ar>d 
d»oirf55didoS)^o»deoS»«S2ooiii 

'* o'** <9 oj 

236o<&oeP5PS^^S5SoSb«>OL5o 
3^a>cr>6;)^ fiSc&db^ 

e5(rtc5c»o^^^^tS«Jodao6 
J6lj»«5*d 0»Cfcr»^ci£S®(?“d33C333a)Jp 
<6ar>ooa»d)o<i€) SnipgiffdoEi)" 

*ac6oSjSj^rfoSo (^dE0c5®JS 

cSf)o83<6oe)d3 i6di)^do apfiSro 
^&ax^rr'J63 BffirfD ^ 

jSM)cbiiPa)S“aaS'dg. ©cpTI JSof!® a>a|o<5® eS&) 

l6^e&c6 d«)o5e5i50a. 
v> ^ 

t3&&) ^a3oto 3od& 

(^cS&jSxioiS&SD^iSD G’odD|S 3^0 
aS*«Sori apd^^dx 

C5®3oB§ 3a3db^So30 c5o^§ ■ 
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6o®^ex3 3o& ^SISd^om. oSj^S^cSo ipsp ■Oci^O. ®coo^ eaSi^ibo 
J6x)a J6 ^6 o'fip /f<&;5a, ©D j64^rr> ^JSo6 

S^<3!jart® ^Esgoax) 

§*ocSa3c6 iSftotSxi rcfaSrpcSj 
3^«6oau <S3(6 


oi>&ss5j)|[o ®ox)c6to ®S>^<Js»e> 
|p&aj5 (fe(a§ 833 |o€>jS g'&gi /f6;)are&i ©^Br*dS3 

S&ccSpS^ ^ ®odorp> ad®^dS 3 , 

“sstoiSj aoLa oS3^|(^si3 j^&3j&<eo rT»ac3»s)§o 

ittjfjS ^£8|SSir08»eS (?J{0|3“ 

SfecS S^oS33a}3o^oii» fi®o3«6i33 cPeSaa&osj® 

3to oijiF®®«6^^^^oSMaL> Soda i?»^e)5)oa sjr’S&g.o"!^ 


t>6iP%pSp^ ib&^o: ®J5^;i}ci55| 6ol36©c5* ^Sb^^o, 

ScSSipSi So&o l^JS* ©jS^jJocd)^ fi*S)ofi5 

o®sd»^StoS) 6oldJ6od* feo€ 3 »£fo. S(ad*&)c5^dx) S5ofl 


*5P60^oEi>j6 S?j5a bL^ Sdciix^ 
n'dar’S ^je»S*3 dJJo^ext 


®S ISospdj. ©CP^ S‘ex)^&^ fi*Soao"a3d»^ao3 
*«9oa4)a(^oa3i& dpbibSaS 

o 

S“e»3 d'a^Sj'Ijsp d'Stockr-ap''®® 

isoereb. iabjg y»oa ©coob |,i£oajSS^j^i)i6o ^/So(^94j^)rT> 
iJpSov) J^)o£ir>|€) ^asj 1^ 
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"S'DoiioJJo o5oesp& S‘Se)3oCi!J»Tl7T6 

n es a 

^dort 

dpa»2J6s’driS«5® &ib^&>ci&}g 

aoS^So^ ^dbfcfd&oifo fif*S 
cSp* 8 o5o6sr>&'o3 aoScStoJbSS 

_J 69 a- 

Sfdft® 

ddO®e6 rfj’0"2oi®*d3De5 rfS©"^®3 I^OST’di. 

®c6^J5oo&>g spodoo^od), tSodJSPoSa owd). cS>oSe66od). S)i5^6oi), 
fi'J6^ip^o 6od3, 3S^o6od). 6o^SS«6 a) 0 & 3xx53e5 6o&oi6i ad 
Sd3e)6* "oi)ocSioti)I3JSD<5*© oS3«8sSp3 3o 6*^’ ®© JS6ocpifo. 

-i> t 9 «9 » 

l1cSi>^Spd|Otf® 6&o5^o: E5«5 oSd® 8J’ ®d*^^ c&d)a)ldy”OJ) 
dSePspoSddS® Si»^d;)§33 l5o«P(i5. dallodbosS* 6d):bid (6^c66 
^S)b£)oo&* 

mmO 

"ajoSrp c{ociip|e€XPf^85P 
SP &3a& d^l*! 

gjodjfp 3J&jS)e)^drf tfoop! 
doSdoGP aoeSxds^l 
SooSsSddp ofedcpl 
ao&ffdd© iSo3*|3<^o&^ 

<3oS«5* oSd)6ld^Sd 
aoflrp cSi)oiir|oexrftS5J* 

aotorr tSeSaSjo^ddfi^cop! 

spa^odocxS* 64)3^0 
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aorleSKSdrt^ S<&daS®J6ri 
eSrtDSXlrfoSaylO oSoJijo ZPiXid 

Q 

jirtjiJa 8g®oe) 2J»(i)§"odjr> 
aioSrp «&xSir>|o OPfiSjJ® 

ao&rp 6J&)o3e)^d5ri^oap’!"^ 


®ej»7? d»^SjiO^|0 o>ft)oij»e5* £3».e3.5PD*CSi5£a^S (p»et)J6 
"jSd)2)(^jr>coi§ o&dS)%er'S 
"o®aSo5^A>«3S 64 spog^'‘ es^ iSjov) d»& 60 S). 

»'J56(id“Sr>^^J64)6^o: s”«Sft>d)o& ft)ot)o^oiD^ ©'S^^ 
d®S3^€», d*(&^ ^0e», 
o«r>o»e)d* (Si^cSiS 

*^exxi» ^ocSDrt SjxSoi^Srf 
^ atDOtJoESojiixa 

wj^isSx&xxi €P>S£tfi!ocSpo«S3 d»iiDS*o^j*(Sj. ^oj|o<i)ex)rp' ‘^‘Hd 
Sij|Sjion» 36;p§*J6ii);y .5^ 6o6T04 ScSo^eSs^ j£o|3 
‘rtr^ ex£5bex«j»a>od ^«SaDej»d»4ij&oSxc5o& 
oSoiS’^x c6<5^6^ eS^OZU 

S*S<^®iS«r' doij^eS7^>a ®S> e560f3®(&. 


tfdrXeo !9g^ sjoll^SS 6o2X)^ot)j£> ^ {6«r>dotf*^o&. 

^(Doi^oofi. 5J“I>^§ zS*oil}5j*£ii}. §o®^¥on" 

so&^X 2&i>®x ^to’^cj)067<^ix a^6*ay 5J»<k5 oSoSpg 
g«%iSjctSTid). i>6xxij^ &^^.o d»d-o JSo sSx)^53^ 
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SfrpS) o3oo& S)oi^3ooij^, Spod* (tboS^SS cSj"3 

3cii)^jSiS5^ ^a»! ®o^ SPCS^^O oSx)v)3^ oSodo^^JSsp^do. 
»6jp<fo srdd otooPd 8i^ SSs^'ato iSPo)oS «o&3^ ©o&p^oifo 

S^^d^ciSpiSj, «;S3 ^ ■^oSj^ 3e)6&ocs» ®6 cp^spoSj 

^^dtsrp &»6 e3»6^§ ^ScSoo-Q tpsiposixao 3e»iS&0(S6 ®3 ©o4r"db. 
eptod»6 jSof 3to§0(5 gx&g’S gj«! iDSaSod, ®odrt(5>4ri& ©o^lsfiS 

«0 O O O 

rfe&^As'csSj aod’ojd o^§ aod »ie5^ aoS&otb ®3 ®&»g*o4B Sk&d 
^oiSjpefo. rp>s§ o»®6 {5j^fc)0(& doftod 6&oa. ©6^p(& ^jejog"® 

sp^ofbd dos&n© cpcp 

ff*6^a rfC3»!' «9 o4» ^v) 3®^o&r»d3. 

JbsSPBotf* ejoJSo&ds ®c6^0«S;i^ spaii^^ cDdSrf^toSidD. 
©cpT^ a3^^o§od ^Siog^en 5(Sd* S)3^ 

®ip«5j6 S*6o ojoddi®^ sj’Ck) S’oir^ 6^00 eSr^o 
a^doogb d*oiS}dd0»coa. 

&>^ doex>^a<6 ^Ssdeo gpd liiS’^oix SoS Sod 
•Saa^^taa Sssoa&ig). ocdo^Sod a)^ e&oood^S) cp{Sx cSs^doSod &)S, 
(PA^baSod (pA 3ue«&^> &)^&0obd Ijipdepri 'Seoib 

d*3ad«». dtxisr^ ej»®od«5i) 5»&, jsdexxp^ e*6>qp6Ste»& (da^iSpSo) 
dT*to d}SA<6 ©dS'daod (d*^dcdx>), 

Sbr^ dadS «)oa>o$o®d^. ®«X)o ^oao e^oaga^Od. speaao adodao 
d'uaga^Od. ^2^ ©dSo^^ oP^ dab«^ d»aadeaa. 

®ol5 e&od, daSia^. oboSS eaeao. speaarta (speaflodpS) ^oda CSdadag.d'#) 
dpd^ ^aeaa sp|oao® p&d® eSS^od ®^. 

«.g5pfl 6dp«3^ 4da36a^«aa 3eaaA)a§*oPoJ5a §’c5^6j)da 
iada ga, ^iaspcbpog). dJS^6o«>oqp®^ Beaaf&o§*c5ea?a 



c3»es^oii)0«5* oS&oi^o 
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J^otooa. JJoie aoSljfibn* rf©ft^dc), SsooSSof S)^<5 

^(dSx&, S“3^ (n*cSr>o tidj ^Sj^coo. aSooiSj^joi^^ (^dj*^e» 

iS^) sprt«Ji)| 2Sg»). Si3S&pSx>t>0, &3S{^t> 

(^djj<s> {8o») jS3|5j»a (^^§0 baai&o (M(&t) ts^) <Bt 

J^Oladi ^3S)^(Xo. ©e7“7f SdbobSeS* eiocSo^oa. 


2o^S 6o230§ioi)S ;6oSo25*ex) ^sp^oxi. 3§J S>083o^ 

5-e)f 3|4)ea &|S^6«S* .DjSgsj* ii3d*oxi«6S;)>&), ayS 

^a>sr’^[V‘ ^3^ 3&J& looiSdo^^. SoSd^(6i3^ oSj^oSpcSd ©S^Sorr* 
loSo^ ®3 ®o&p>(S 3 . 6oo»cSo S*6o «S4)S&^3^ ^sSo^ tio^cpcsSoo 
gs&^a. «s^ isajs^i^o arid aSx>S<ifs 

dj«3l ^j®ae» iS^dj. ©(&j»or‘ft>| a®£So oSaaS^ ^^db. © 
aa ^S)(§ |ada3oa»d3. rioiipf (dod®S) aaa^o Soa if»a 
dd^ea Sdgoij, Ssd^^adod) aoS’sio dooriodboda. 
aoiajd) aaa;)|o Soa ocradoji dj^db^^a^ito a,d s©;)© j^oaa. 

S*«l^ S^d'eal 5 j»I>^8 b'cxs sr>^yi 0d|o3»oa}c$)^ 
sa^sa^ aodd d*oaoa ©s Sa^aab^ o^aj^obdEso cdb}as*oad^ 
(l(tt 22, 23)34fo| ddj3, Soagdde8, «!»o(?»add£3, ao^dd^ 
5P€»ri) sqr^ Ba<?»o gi>aa a;)§ao<§)dboa. s^aiaa^d^a 
i^aax)®* iKij?^d) sa^ d»aon» laaa. a^od* aj^Se^d d5»© 
5j*g<S3®jL «’oSoa#t) fsiitffixoo aj^aaji^ajoa. 

aa«fed* ©©aodo, da^aotf* ©©aaod, Sj*o6d* 
o§ as, ©oriod* e)S)otSjS ®a ®oa*dx ao^ 3d3j d»exi, ilribdb, 
«d) 0 ). ao^ aidea. 2 ^, ©oti (aa6 sa^s la^^agwaa 
4»cf^3(p® aMj^^pHSSadi «)a6oa*aix^ 
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®a§do» s^D®Sd”do. 

ita^S^&ioS). s>oo6tot^ik)0&. ®S&ip(d 8r>eS£o 

ffoi^o ’csS'^ 5”o30ft>a, ®c£ioi5g^a ^ex)rt3&oa. iSo^d"ex)S* 

d*^Sooa. «5®s§ Soofst ^©n *^6®rfo 3*^a. 

odj3a)Oi&) 6rr>©^ 4eb§’© do|ti5o^c6 a»©^§ &)Sd^ex) Soli 
oiasS)aipJ6i38®a*€» drfoiiDO ^6) loS'fe 'cirtS^rpei) SjSo^S^ooo. 
s^oirti^^, (6£sr>o& ^dbrtiea ^5 SS®®»oid. 

jSd^ -SWii^^ (6£sr>e», SiSoS S«5(S)^S^ 

S!aS&&)o ^ipdioo, rfSo jSe) S'diSsPOi. <S^l3Sso ^rtis®o5i. oixi 

tg n _ji>a_ © n *9 

S^iOD 4cb§*o^ ooo ^ex)rfiA)o6. oDoSoSiS Sbotf 

i53»do, ®SoSi<^ ■^BoSoSS SoSj’J&oit* S)oi5c5»t5 ^©S)«5®S§ 

§«5ci§*o^ d^o^oSiSo ddi&oft. JSimS tSsdki dSo^d iSr^ fscdoio 

.mJ> n & o CU ^ 

2>e*|S^ dfi&o6. l|Sb d3?So& 6*rp®^ S*fii®£S>dboa. AiS d»doS® 
cSod 6®n*e>i S*e*oii. oiiSS^dfS* Qiido oSo ^d|o dft» 
(6tsr»OD, ©8S”do, (rfeSp^> dD«SoSii6®rp>e» d{li®»oii. iSejioSrtOfl 
tSo0^o& sivo eSi(d^ iDodi e5^ sr><;So^ ^o© 

iSCiieSS^fi. 

S}^w>^ cS&«6;)§»©d: (irddd^otf*© ®^ ip’OB’o^ ^oS 
J5^g"e» dSli^oii. e3'6<5® irSS rfi&o© SO^S^o. Ajdo"& 

o•|P5g^5 I)Sj« 5 «5®S e5* ss^ Sddo S^ d®ft6 jSofSto; 

eep^ dodf ®^ (rrSSicwS® oSiJ'ifo cDdcpo^id o3”|S)O'0c§)S^ c&id^S^ 
dod^& cb^iobodi^S §S^5 ri®^^ '8o<SiSdcr>ex> 

sj»g?io©eS cbid, «bK:;5^i6^f zjd^joapSi (S^d, BoifcS^d Sdo®© 
oP^SioiOi^^ jSd^ 6^)§°€» ^sppii. 

C5|fflpa 3odi^Sr>didj cbiibJ»di obiili;) S€5*&&d 

«Sj«do«5* Vi6>S!b»©^* lad JbadcpSD craya 
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iPOJO&Otf* c64)cS^O 

BcxSa e3^e» SfiSjoilcS i&>| iS^l^o a© 

|*)*)o<So<5* &3»da Ji5Si«j6^on» l95*^J5oa^oa. 6 so| 5 So »§50 

6 rt 5 6 i^ « 9 ^ 64 ) 6^0 -SodjiSoao 6 o 6 ^;)D*e) 

a& ?o4i} «)tfo°o^y5 5J*|a)ov)^o&. iJ^dj Sv^ cpo!i>o 
laaSd, »3^j5o^rr>06S jSd ^0(& &>S 3to ;g)5r>p33. 


»«5otf$)<Jo «*§», Sfi&0veos>« rtjtfl2joEi)eo«5*3 S^^cio^ 
d^d^K)©) < 9 ft (^^ 3 } 0 ©. (Soo&T*d 6 wcxaiSa «)^o*o 3 ^^ 
^®rt«6)o©. a© aoi$)abo451) <»Qco©i}©o©e) 6oc5^j^o»e)<cr'S©n* 

SSaiSj; SW5Jtoa«©^om ©d§> 

6b^;j< 5* 1986 6o«W;jdo<5* ©3 j»3o©. 

»»odfl*j^>©5 ‘One of the largest known Banyan trees 
ki Sri Lanka. It has 350 large trunks, and about 3,000 smaller 
ones. This one single tree resembles a small forest in itsdf, 
it has irr^possible to t^l whidi was the originaltrunk, and 
ttB tree hi stiB p'owing. The eity of Fuzhoue in China became 
known as tte dty BsHiyan trees more than 900 years 
^o“. «»a as^ z5«'e)tf*a <S)d©j*©x> ©dsb '«>erj5r>^d). 

•BmpS ©&d<(od* on> Is© S^o iJ)o©o 6 r^. t 3 &, 

©6J6jffJ38 n»d©^©o Boj&o©. 
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3 ex)o 5 e», 

«-o -0/ iL^^ 

6<^C» “ 'fyp6^ §d£SPO (6jp™e5o 

55*^^65065* ^&eo M)o)(,5on» o^&so'ps)'^ 

3^<Si30 636 irfogpo ac^'dorr* 6rt§i6^S6 (6^60^^ 

69 o) 6 c&j» 9»6 6 db^o. 5 »S) 3 ffi[»S)^(ijj^^(^o« 5 ® ^cr 6 &§®ov) 

<S50CSp 6^o& o{^|SS3 o&^ 3s5»Boi56ii);5&), 


sJ’^'S'SjoSdos® 6 j*d|rt 636 o aodj* ^fijodroeS* ^ff^o tbiS 
1&«6Qo^ fer'diSdEEPo (6^60 S6oiJj»o ©qr'dorT* 

cSj^o&otiz 3 &oS>. fi'^oaeroeTOcS) (bdO'Ci ^'o* esodj® 

s^ej&DooiSxififa (666o^ SiT'd^idts (66*60 spS (^6^86 
esqpdorp qsoESp ^63o^o®t^5*occ. esoiJo* 6^e)& 6pd|§d£8 

l&6»do^^;^ (6^^d 6o(dSb^ox>. 55*^65 (rtoqpocS* 

<±r»d*oao 683 a 6 o 3 * 6 o 6 i 5 S 5 r^ 6 o. 

^ 64636 630 (S 43 » 63 ^rr' (gfe 53 tao 

<*043306. « ^ip||J63® 5)^040 (d"8666n* .ioi) 663063*0^* 6^3 
©^063 o)c& 6p6g § 6 £ 0 »e 33 (_ 6 !(j*e[) 4 o ^^ 633 * 5^60433606. 
oSdi6n» (^485»e)633, 6066 5*06331 63(?*|6»2S*€30. ®6o*6»^s*e)o, 
^’ksSpoT'^ 5*00 ®5 ssiS) 5 *o 633 e 33 n’ 66^5*0633 2 #o 6 e 3666 . ^ 
S363 EP>o 633 O 0 iS 30 <!S 3 63 f* 6 |§ 6 Em) 5434 o^«d (^ 6 ^ 86 ^^ a)! 
S><^on* 6 o 4 ^. ®6o*«g8 6 ^ 4 ^ (6*66 S3*& (6o(fr>6^6366o8 
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1. bhiido 4f^S) 

fflJSn* esoSp 8tfw*«» ficfoiS© 

6^^j»b»o&, rijtsPo6, $>©B»e)& ip§^ «6cr^&. 

2. d*oiji}05*o^: d»o&OB»e)«i» «^|8<$es*e» S£b<5o 

idxttXia i^^js'ejtSao, d"oiS» s»e)(6aoociji>odj Sirtf|8tfw*«» 

¥&«» $£)b»o«)^o». •^3^38 OojfioSa 

Db^ i&64©Oia 3€X«&£)§*/1 oCS5. 

sj»^6)od* /to |d*&a»)|0 

rf<&>doik5n^. o$cbd 4t^t»eb o«3 63{6atix 

|d»<Jnr»<«Sa«5* S/fado^l &ptfj8<Jo JbcS3T*STOtf* /to 
(ultra-violet rays) i>otf*tr»<t W»h» 

Sbatj**) /tx>$}03. ooSr /tx>^) 0 } oteb/So ^1o ««j»»tfon» 
&Sr>gx» ooiSr SdEs*o& ^>|8ofi ljO*dl>. 


1. I5o5o^ 

6. oSo(aoiS} 

11. ei^o(d^ipo 

Z |d«SoEla^* 

7. cij^ 

1Z /to£i3ire 

3> &£i*(d^ 

8. t»&o4 

13. o’lloiita*/} 

4. a(sCto§^ 

9.^i^ 

14. sr'Ho|a<&oocta 

5. 

ia /torp^ttf 

15.^o8tf 

ibaigo 8/jo*e» ^ 4$^ 1)^ 

SM i^GohjS^;) 8^tf43^ 


fitfstfo &»tf|l)ooo <&»d3^a«^{S (hoTKon) t>6 

jd'As'ooSSxA txxi&s^ {^•tto^ftSoS^}^ A 15 
/fx)^ gi9»aA> &mSo 

^®’****1 <i*6o iSa^ /tp 32 SbcSiScoo 

^oo «d/t ya2<SS«5P/to (t)*»i5 p*lki) defd <prtod* 
/tjSo»^^^ o!l<Jom aoM .MSfioa 
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St e^ff'So ti6&)6 &)0& eaSgi^&mo 

^(Ojoa. 03 s'dsao'^^ &j6 Scp^£3^[^o ^'cs® ^oi)S®d”4» 
S(ixxiik)0&. e B'dsso^^ Sod 

^6£poao ddcojodn*^ aoo&aBdS :Sa»d^§dE8o Sofb Stooges !il;^S)§ 
«5»&dooa. « Sdorr* dair‘c6|&'^ «50*d|§dEa 

<&«Sar>fcr«o^^j (jo^S^So JSoSo®^ 6oS^^JS*dbo6. i&doijc©'© 

&r»dg§djg»o oci)odS S©«5*?3'd (ultra-violet rays) §dE 9 .^&ex) 33d 
d5»3<6 'g?ald d^OdoSd '^&OiSo St^&^ a^^odoodi SoSksSx)^^ 
rr>®e5®&, S)S<S*do Solo «j{;T»fr3y ^idoodorr* ^S»o». '3odo53iS 

lp®do^osprp^ j^oS3(^^orp cJjiPdgS^oaDO Q?s^«^oe5* 
^^g®& SodJS|, saccSbo^, ao[d §d£8 s&eSoj'tiSex) 

S©«5®Sr'd (ultra-violet rays) iStsT-oSi ^odopdS^ sSpc6oS 
^aff»S)§ ©d^dcSdaod (P»e 8^3 (©§;je3§) Apdb_;) 

^n»occ5oodoJ6j^ rpS«5®3 ©eaoSoSacr'Odr’SS ^Sijoorp ©ofl^ooo. « 
l^£8spc£ioc§)i&o 3cSo^arr> rf^fii«®3xi?)3) ©ri^3»sSx>3 SdSoo^ (d»£!Oodb 
®oa^oa. «3don» dpdb^ ■dj«'3^a'^ex) rfj)3®&odb (^o|3cSao33. 

APdo^a^d^S aO(dO(±l. C7^, dtSod Sx$&so 

6o6cSe)3^^ 33&B. dorfa5"ood* ?ipdo|3 tSooS SooiS^ 
esodoo^ ©^ aoo'do doSiPSysy gd»«e» ao(d<&oood33J63. snoS. 

2? 3o§^®rr> oodS rt^ci*|oo& ®'^'8'^d|otoexi 

^^db^a. ©oiSo^d^ ^8rf;i3«3§ aotdd'daa dpdb^ja^ dfidod 
3i8r»eJgo dSfl Aors”©. ©odo^d^ drdb^ St^ci^&oo <]dbodo S&n* 
Scr'd|§d£8i6d®0'3^ ©dfto^ SfetSo "Ixjdi&Di dacs"e>& 36^od 
do ^ododrddS is'Sjo Szwdooa. ©o^d, di^cSi dcpdo^ 
©■rfex) rt^sb«3^oS dftdod dOft AoddS®^ « rf^sSplooj iydR) 

tfe9»»oS^, 6'rf(rf&S e56(d dddo ©&i^Sip fi5c«?pe)d»o«§)B»d3 
**j 9° 3e66^a. 
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oJo8® JScD$|S^ic£S3oo&ifoc&rr>, «33'«6|. a^ocd^oeSi 

j&poco (DofiSod) SodpS? (dSpo^^ ®^don» Aoft. 

(5>®di5®o S»pd|§d£a®ex) S"d<^csSDO(!5S) S<iS3gti^^| 

odbofiS® 5>db de56®3§ l)e»;;)g“3 3e»«S^eb e 90 ^n»d 

SSodaoeSS i&s»Octo So^pSotJ dcSo&s*© c&pd|§dEtpe)di 

e5p|^^ dofi. 6S ^do&s”© fc)e)(5*Spd §d£ff“©o (ultra-violet rays) 
gpd^ (solar power) dj»dd;)j air>^doSx»od) ^^6;) 

^doiDodb o^ooxi). 

(d»^JSPOOrf(Si)i ft)OrfoS5*©0 6sdo^oSD^|JbB§ 
wflj^odi 6?»v'doeS® g®odoSd& c!o*d|§d£9^^5J“3§ «5®<&^^oa. 
6pd|§d£!PO«5*3 ;5d|, «sW Idea S)iSxr»&««o esrf^cda 

asr^ipB^oSoxjQ^epoco. a3 gfl j3^ g»ex). tSB aS |p»'35 (Infra 
Red rays) §d®^3 3»»»)d3oo&pd3. da §d£86jS3Ps:r>o drcp ip^dss*© 

«»— W" 

6©^^ dOfto^ 83od3od, ao|d» §dt8 ^cSopoSj*©? SfifofiSo 
d&e 3 « 5 * ^’do ®$dorr> Ao4ao6. ®od)^d^ da Sdea*®^ 
«ft>|330*e>o4pdj. 

Bdex)! ^&*|^ei5o£8Si?»S 6de» Sorfoispoo cp^&»3^S§ 
itoqpgftP 5*0^ ebj»d3|<Sj oSd«S «5&^«6 3ex>rfjex> SdeSoSxi^dr S)&3e»c$) 
SdspoS^ t^p3pd3i dl)o6M«5p Ao4p<&. da &)oixai)od* 3(&fi5e)cd)| 
J5ipd|8d£ff»e)d) (aip^e^^d. da (pip^ d3 ®$33)3 §dea«5)3iJ'3*5j|^ 
3o«fo S&p'wooTP 3^0 (d|£5*dd6dod) Jb3x»rp 3(&c5o 
&pd|C)<»p38 d^oBdrp 3«»S^ §dEa^dj cdoSSojiA) ^3d. 

ddd&drr* 3 o 33^ Sdapod) 3*33xS5 ©^^d. da §d»^o»*e>cSoo& 
3e»cS^ 4>3 »i «3c 688, 9»d3 d&eo ^oixxdooabcS 'oaddds^dif 
^to^^pcpdxu 3jB&>odS)6d) 3apodo5o3o^0”cxfl. ®olin*d ^5$j*o 
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^ jSipo 5”d^oi3De». ^3(;Son» &»9»|ar>^s”o^ 

(p3»| ^e6<&^^§ 5»a5e)SDi& ©oS6cpe)i6i> ©o6^(&. 

SaxaS-srxsSDeS^ fttol ^^0(±i a^oo &a eSoqr>|ar"^, 

®o3D®o3®^S»0^ «S3®d^§6£3“eX) (69*^0 ^Sj'^CP'OX*. 

S>^aD66-^; ^<5§d<¥io sasSoS &4<sS30ti3 Isa'S?) 3<^6& d'ftfii'cS) 
§*& d'o&'oT’^ ff»oo ®do!fJ2S"&oa. ®s®e)o«5* ^!Do§ (e£)d*(5&oS)| 
^^3^|Sa£s»e) l^Sj5»e)od® |a)^doSD^| Sff»C|§<5£a»e) «Do|£8 

gJi6a. d*cxS305«e)^ &p>d|§d£3«o^ ^)9;yS5aij'0SS>S^ adxs 
^ «i^gon» (6d*d«S*A)oa. 9oa3«5* 2?&$ rt3{8»oo ®^^rp doiPOM. 
^S{j£S”e» i^sasosb .DoS' ^leo ^^cxa. ®o<&^S t>d&iS arp^jfftto 
^oSx^^SbcSdS) 5P<5 o^p«5<^83*o ®S)id*d3oc6oD. 

^c^jaaT^Ovia S*t5E!t*«)^^ ©CJSJ* a«*V^*® <8iRtSo^ 
Si’F’oorp ^iCk) fc>r>{5|§dESP>e) gi^PoSo SfiJSo^ ®oiip a^e>& 
o^<Sci>. «5»(5£8 o^^ ©cxSpB^^j&ea ejoIpjSog crfoaJ&J'SI ^beo 
i^ci55<S>. ^3<?on'3o»^fflf(Ss5a3t&oeS© a«''9’^<«6M«» ©oiSp §<^ 
oI)o4)&dS ©oSpe^o^ oA«S t5S^j?>«»e)i5oad;cax 
36^K>aj6 Da<5» «oer" di5S<fT»J6o iSj»j;^c»^ 

3f*S« 

a^e8«S* ©oojfiSw^ JSpj^ a^jeS SSdoSbasAcSa. acw» 
^J5e)fei653"Cb ©Sbci» 2 SSa;)^S;) ©&> (rtaJJo Sb6§®oS&#fc)di>. 

6&2.eo ” |c!>^cSo 

©cs5p a&g-eo «cs5p S^^fiao i^t^spSS «5*J5oa) 
rt^ttPoSifflapSS i>^r«4»E^)©o»o&> gbShadym f»o^rpd)> ©otSp 
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tbts rf£Sf»e)& (6 SrQoSo5) « 
ri^aJ*0«5* ^nJOi^cJ'dS WOtJj* !5^^o3®e>& 

(6Sa^c£S30dSj «Joaj» ag;;)A)e» (riS&«e» <Do^&<5& «S«Sj 4&i 

£ij»S)^oap SdlO^o. 

I. Ar‘iS3^e>ii'. ®$a>S aoiiSDCfo. (6^15^. 

5»d sStf^orfoaPfib. 6o6&^di), ® aoid s>ec6o^3 

AolS ®J6n» ®Q^aoS8 ^fic6 g^ogo ^Sft ® ri^SWii«3iir>S 
JijO'OO'ffiioCSj S5®Ot55&iSD, ob6d“OSJ® d®oSL)dgorfo |o&aJ* SPOtX) 

Sxto, (&5”rioiS}. dJdrdj;) dS ®^^j5d. 

addb (riSpcrea*. 665^ iiSoS^jdoefo. o*a5'd| (&xSo463<k>, 96*^3 
(a>d«aoiS>5J»dD, «*d| 6o»(^jS}iSG0«» riOo3»(i). 5»0§, 4i6r’63^4 Sf\^ 
g»»0|s&» d©ft odaiS^iS® rf^sSi''Od325«5or»S) a"»*|^5^o5aj 3cr>oa5o6 
rfo(S3. ®^d o»s§c3&) eS»d;^e» d^oddocfc. j&xjQdodj^ djSiiij, 

gDfi cii)odo&. t9rt^i}^£>x)Ao6} S)J5?bo»S35pd3 S»d5& 
^dieo, Do*^?)oS^a ^os3»d>, ^<ioodoeo> ^o>t9*i^d|ddosr‘db 
®d3<d)d). eSsdodu SoS^S ©d^Sk^^j&iSijrie) cS^^eon® dj"S^5i5 rt&<b. 
dJdWSj;)6<f cdxxSj ®^S)d3otf* 333d0c$d> 36S>oii) 

ifaoeSj&j. jSx)^ «rf^5!r.|odo jbd^jb^ 

&i<5ii5 fkis^^dib^ d) dij*d>^ d&^dri(6od gs^o^sSai ^&oo® 

$£)o*odcSc»ex> SAoii ®^£5d(d<i5ooe)3 ®«So^ 
i)oiSD&. ® ad «Dodn» tf*S)oi)tS ®od aefa $€>doSaxx) &&)i$6&x)cb&> 
^rOrr<5*«50iDo!SiD«Sj|S* oSodc3®d<6i£ood*oa ®o^ ^(B®cS3e>^ 
a3»dg) ^i5a>ejJ&)!;®oiS3jS3, 

®^j|csto6d: d»ad& en^ ©^siS. Sd^^dxSa, *§^to53»£fo. 
<Sx)a3(i)& 659 »jSjS» «fix ooiSod^S^? d^gp cdMaiSrS 

66®»&an» ddsjfio. l(JoS*S)^®d3iSci. «odo 56!!)od3sr>d}, Sb^ 



63”&»^c 5)')0 - 32?»3^ Sexi^ex) 

--tt -tf/ o-s^ 


U7 


iiiocSodb^ cS)g^ JbJto^SftcsiaorfDdb. ^6 sSoo-D 
2>c&3d^ffir»i6Jia oSspd g8ftcxiao(&(i>. 

esfisr^d&j ^Sjg'JSD sP(Srt3iSo. 


w11^c£5j 6^& &s’e&. 6cr>l^i&3o5oA>d45. 

3c£j®s3^!p'33BrP’ liOiS’di. 6|oSd”CjS3eS3D6 5®d^3<&. 
sa^cbos® oy-rf^eSJfoj ^ci53Do3'(4). ^e)ir»(?5citoi&. ^^'eo SiMjto 
c*^30(!i) ©^kbSrtejoT'Cfo, a^(bo& ejs'datSton” So&oiSd «>e)55®fiu 
rte3sr»<&. «T!^cc5bft^ 8joii»rt©flc£i»3^3' ©J6n» dQd&a%>& cpS^oB 
■t>©fta5aoi6^-e? 2'* rtDE8rt®«e», «rt;)6*3»iSo<& 


S>S6SjoiSj 83J&je)& e93»j«oii)<6o. oScpScb^ foSo^JSoo (^oifeSD. 

<? 

oP& iiSdo • 
©0(;SD^Sk5;)36^S 1 1 


!i<i6rf)JS3 §*§> eJ’oT-^SewS* 

§"JW*<< ri3«6o. ©o^^ 
oir>& oSpi^& &«r"3|o, er^^i. 

(S)«!r>sSiPt^A> slS^cbao 6<5^^6»^fc)iSx)^ 
exx^L) S&f®SX5,j)S»igS. 

s'O^&iJoS&Soi). ao3S>fto©o<i ©oasf ’iiSfi 

9-a-g. S»oS* So?K>n« 

jSfi5ftos30^o»5J» ©r^^orfoCwf ^>6ftsp «6 Sj«oO 

o&oocbito, ®cx&> 33feo«SwKb a»rf^ 

®6-ds5ufee» ato^ i«&;54)^ « aoBo-OS 

ooc«X^a*ix>ifcSo. ©TficCbomO. fiSfa 

w fi^cdoo iT*a ’SaOO cdboodirda. 
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(oSp'i6>do,l3^J7) 

s'zjS. ©■rf^oiSiD 'cadbrfjfiSe) eki^ oir'(^cSxi ©ofidSoSbo'CSj. 

6^ea S^: 4i&4& ©^ oS3c5a3<&. iS'O’&oflS sjfcdjo. 

5'3 odjotodo S3<‘^(i5j‘sr>^ci53&(xi&) Ssr'OotSD 

^^6>6d'od>dfo. ©Srr d'g'A s^aS da &¥ (xaoSSS 

S0i!>oS jS<^b^i6oS>eoa 35r»o|iSB dSft <DeSe) rf^Spoiiwaiir-X) 

d«5d«£o3^5)c3»3 gdg<6o^ 5S)6Hte»dSbo'oiii£!oa 5r|cdj» i3»^oti5oi33e)^ 
SjSaS^iiHya ^S)oiS3o3»(ift>cSD. d^So^isSoi oJSi 

cb«tocS6o33 ebi5cp«5«Sx)n» !irJk)iS5c3»arb^ 

^ 6§e» ®4i^6d ^b(^. 4i e30JSoA)a<5i5' 

©^ a|®a^ 6^»dr’(;^&jj5d) dfltS ^(^SoScon' 3^o|eS» dSflotSD^jL^ 
d33d<!)OaX$e» rij£po:i)»«ij«S s^ocirtSxjajcSo. e3':5’sj»ex5* SOafi 

«!)oA^ eOeScbO^ oDOeX) aSS'Sog’odSsd). 

rt^ftPo!S5Baor»J!) craSoSa «S(»(ct>^ 5»dSiB dSfl cSooxto^aloti) S5rf«§)c» 
^C3» 6x>0 ^i^oSu doc3»a) IT>S®rt)JS3. acpJi^dbfckJiSrtJ 
©^so^&o ^ra d*atf adjSfSSon® ooobaots»3^ <Da© 

e&a>&e^ ©33|dar°o^a [^s'srods^a Id 

^:^§ro63&i. 

i&oS^ I ^9&» ^ockr^t t>e^&o 5r‘6&» 

^aiS 9*^flosK)4f dS|l5 * ©3 ocSiiA^a. 


gabaS SC Sexb 6 SexaS ©^ o»^« 5 ck& (^r'dbdo. Srod^t^jl^ 
rto5»>idS>. taadbe^ SN)SoS ®«6oaoa«3»<&, IDdo&^bifc. 323»S 
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8 J0C&0&) 3c5^? «ri^gr>o&aoSj"S SkJo^j^do. ^kSsSspd SiT-b&a 
^(SSMo3«3rtjj53 a<fc)(t^dy(353»6S Spolboi) esSoftoiSD 
si’6(i>&,. «o<i) S3&otS363»a 6oe«*&o ^v'Slr-^a SSbjiS jScpfeSjSS 
^■tf(a&^(S3ex3 ®fbfifc)d3. h&oi) exki&x {&Sqg&2a3n» 

Jio^SiaJ68o^Sa&. 4i gewaS Ksx^ada. ^jeu^Sado 

ae3i&o&a«SifiS‘ ri^Sj»oii)sij»a ^eST»ac)«(D<So®C)sip'6cSa3 ^ejdiS>*j. 

tid&iQ ^ 6^^ eSdbcaada. 9^33 ider*$^«6^. 

6|d»^i£co rtooydfc). SoSg.® JS|o!i3JS» eS6(tfS2a3&> d*ofiSwifa. 
* 63^3^3 8)0#iaj^053'3^ ®;6n» aoS8 63oS>fl a^f «ofi8 4ft6 

®aSoS3Dn» ladfiotiOfS^ iDek), ao5 ocixx& fcjo "bietajiM 
SwiSDodbgo. ^<S3*i)c» 23’jSS»(fi5 sSfro&d). aofl<5*S sj'«ao£fcfa 
Sb8&)6 ^oSniSxKSjda. eicr>oES)ok) <DodfP' Jii)^6«!o 

«)ex>6^oeScSj. B'S), mtoS &>oeu iScS3«g(oodSj (^^SjKjAxfa. 

•d* 6f^;)«So6^dj «^g3do E3^6^. a^;)8 d^JSsSSi^gsr 

®^3J6do So§^d^)^ib(&t. 5»«jfl, a^»d3*(;^&D& «»6366ofi «crf98 

axSoEod |r4> 6o«i» rf^Smsiso&p&da <36^^ riCa 

(56iJ)o6cS€)l^ ioiao* drtjJ&a. «ddx)&) io'feewfciib. 

addbo& ^cxSa sPNiriaSa. onstocSb SbO^gS&aasrtiia 
o&o£3»otSo^ csSx>.csS^ *3 oo rtiSoo*do&ri©iSs. 

^oS^j®<k!®^£s ^oOolSaxjcSadx 

SPoiSbaoS^&oI oPO&o!S^aa^8a iJ»ciSa&j5A>. iriKfo 

^»3S5i»6iSx) rtewrdo, d^SJxao^ ii3*to 0e)a&>fir60s«ix lfe|. 

ejojSo^odo. ^ sPOESxi^^DCb ooJ&o^S^^^ ®6n* srctSsj6| 54 
SE>eSi6ad& rrS. A^SDS n»» loOnaisA^ w i^jjipaSamSsrO ^ 
^S6od»d6 rt®noai33*i& ^«ioEpa^ ^saj^asso iSag 
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i:SoiSo ^Os7>2 


^ a-tf* ®^goS^ -tfS. 4» 4S> oooSo^geSa* fflJ6rp> sj^oiSaaoS^ 
a¥ ■a)6ftc£5ia)J5j^'£^ rf^oroiSjssJScPcSadfo ©oda cDcS&odospJb d^oSaS 
d^dxidadxl}. Saooa dodo ddaJg)«&o^|Oi3 tp55J"2 

©odaotSfr Seforfa daodada. ©5»d»g*bdi» ^Sft 5'd|ci*S ^e»d 
^&)§*odL)db. ft>e 8 (nfoda^a©* dd^ddoooei^ adidu 

«o» (arrah) i^jtoipgo 

^ c5b:^ do’hiSd esri^dododd [^d|Eaa^ doda ©ebO-Qi^ 
eS^daarf JbOsj*^ aodoSood^ o 60 ^ g^dgo. esa« 6 | 

gd«&j^n» d7*d*o<$tfo€oa snadi^ ©^ d*<^c55^ 4i 9o^)«S7»d 
d(^S^ ftdPIo* (Sa^pdj* do(d, J5^(d (riipo"dEr>«&«Sax 3 »cdJ«S)^ 
(^«fco da^D^aocp ddoS>^c^ «S< 6 o*&o dadaddfe (ftpdo 
dcs&Vto^. 

A d^^a!l)od8> 1^ aScpdod^^ ©od^don* 

^ ©ocSj* 6 a*oH> &oa ©tda* &3»^ © 5 »d ^dj*E 0 ’>od> dftiS 
Jk^Son* Sde» |dd^ odariadp dodaod. o 8d»^ bad 
■ 3 ^ ©1$ 0^:5 © d^da dado /Mod 

/taytwHx dt «H3I SB^aS)e)oo- too (;J^580d^ 

©oo^ dcp^ dxad Sood^ 8 dar«o ©drr>^ dj^| 
8ds*ed@Sf» do^ &fc9*oS^8^ ^ o^pob ©da§*dKkSa. s'^ ©o^ 
dodo Aa^Aatxkr ^Soi^ 3o0 3oal!sPdx dca^ dood 3 ood^ 

« 9 

&$eB»o 8 b 3&0^^ <fod) dodiS^&di^ dcpd^ dad 
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65 o>CP6o &)0& ^6ss (p^do 

a*&<^&j6^e5j6^SiP6. 


^aS, iSo^iStf arf&Soi54) (oiS6c3»do ^iS ^C30i3§ ^ft6o^ 
§^t6£o dSftc&uoduoa, ©035^, 4i 3de6^o SoeSooJkiotf* esO^ofT* 
®*o^c^e>65® §®od ^fl^otooS. 83dsJ)CJ»o»S^ 3&o, fl*(Se». o^oi, 
rteo, $o^^^e)«5® oao 5 » do&oofi. Ss^lbiS c»l)®5®a 

l83gr*^o3tf|o^o ^ 65(^0)002 dotoooa. 3^ fl*dco. e)<^«». 

^rtex), $o^^pe 5 « gdJS|o dodSS, 5S§ i5j»;Sig)o39 
J5»^CS3*!^e» dio'j^otija 0-. ejdfif 3o(deS*S>J gB»2^ 
®^83*^Sx5o»ab. 


2>3«ioEfcp>e» 6?2n»cW^.&o§*ol^ 2^sl»38 «r>«j» 

®o(di'l l9d6)odr*di> aiS*^ o5cofo3j»^ 

^33^0 TtSp"^ §"§2>3a 6JS. &0&^ 5*d8B*«S> OOSJ* 2 i|&00330^J 

^S33^d3oey*6X) DefocSo^ if&e» efeoSoSD «a 

A A -» 

«>o3®®do. 

o 

^^«SotSj»o^o^cSB <&x>& o« 6 o£$!&» 'a3o»)a&^x)& » ^&od iSdorr© 
o*sa§ jsoss ^Sdcdbop-^ ^jjaoa t^&tsd-c&iSM 

l 68 csijo&tf*g s>od idesw &> Siebeki ^&o&> o s'o^JeBW o 
c 6 ^S t&>^ 8 r»o& iexsSsofT* dlp%agi«^>4w» » 5 H)a 60 (SS>& era* 
(Arrah) n* ^ esfitp <So§swr S^xSjia 

8§sS5»o8. ■Si «Sfis<<o§# Ses^^jeaa ©o* HP© Swad^ 

■Sa So&o s^WiSbta 

-S* 5«^>8i5 

d«tr>S|otf*&iP (n»08(^]|M LfcrMuf^ apoe* gs^ 
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aodoA KTtf d«Sr^|o«5*e63 eso" itdoQ Os^waiJS 

«9o<&& d*||on» cSii5 SaaiSg. xD(a”e)«5* 

2!<6^o ioo rt3o|45 5 »oSj6ooSx> iO|8o^a><S)Ar’ «6^&. 

««»•& iSp<S^6». 

A <8ei8»OS ofa'oSSg)S)iS3^ 6Sd»iSS50^ S)d|O^SSX) eK)C3» 

svfen» i3*gt»vkstoo4»o<SS e^mod'%^6 ^irSgo^ (Theosphicai 
Literature) aSOo^asAcSd. esojSp rt»«8rieB* ®«S 3 rf>»on® 
8*o8tf* 6*rt(rt63gJ6 5 j» 5 «o»e5* c5g5 tar^ex) 

•)dj)d«*0)X «i5*ri|<6o89«) wo» (i>er4)6o/b(5^ s'oSsoj JXS 

(ardSaeiA do&. 

^ w e3<:febc3«o*«)& &V3P> <ko4x>otfS rto® jSjcSo iS6iJ*o. 

9 

«d6cj»^w «KT» «)o|pcSon» dotoofi. 5»d£SK) oJfioo?! « e<S«5cr^o 
OESsorfO 2^1 gb&wso 5»JS<S^ ^ «9cr> rtaeoi) ®^«&i)oft 

ijKP 3^*)^ obe«*$o3 3docoosJ»tSl5. 

d«o* 2^**| ®*’ 8§<si>S (Para Psychologist 
Dr.l^fan)«ki3 63«ciSj 'ojXtooaoS (Dr. Pemian)®^ 

60l*^JJ5c» Sa^^ftxS^ rtt) so"& $*iS*e» SoiSortSrpdi}. 

•oirwf l(iN8bcCi)5> 6*3>Si 5)*Sro»|osJ* ^ «jo*e9iSe>^ 

As <t)0o{J gi^33<»6j|(^ BSo&jS^jL®. 

^ ^SKitctSjSSaoe* «>)o(:b& 'SS}^i>«)»)S>ii^o(i6& eSci*o*o 
(&'^50§)r3 6o«5orf sSjofikJon* aoSMirdS «o- 

rf,^SOo*2»o«!5* Swj*^ SSSr-ft^ax). 
««&• &3>^>Q} defodSo^l) s>od8<&9^ ^ «o» 

<S3>'^^&l^otoo& ^ «o» oax^j eS^ 33 » aoS§ AS>o 37 "ftoiK 8 

<So‘^[*ort)o^te*e>^ oSSirtxBon* dotooA. s*e>St 3o<S$o^ 





1S3 


a»3Suex> ^ol) aioo^vi ao^ 3ao3j^osM* moSj* «>c3*^>o&> 

3S)®j*PloiSasa3. S)ia^o&£)djS 6 cto«o&) nycp^tKX^ 

<0o^«Scr”i^o 33oaj»Ro<5o®fii). 

6SS*do6* 

^oiSs^S^^cS otJ* ^iSiiQi^o tte<S$Q 

®o® ^©c(i3^63o6. a6 d*oi5^8Si& voodo* 

woSj* ^6cpe>& ^ «o» *>aMcM(o lii*af* 
J^^o6. rf^ftT'o 6^oSa)5j* S>6aa)sr d*oiSi(r8rf a a a6ao9cycaro 

dr»S*o6S)25<l>4ooa. f!>3^ s4 dcaK!f><jmt* 

SjSD§*i6oa. fis 3a»^eBO SjoSj iD^ tfortj, dj*i5o> <fe 

3<r>e>§o, ej Sty^BBod* ASoartto^ «&3feD» ioH^ tfoA, aoiB* 
3c?»gS acp^o «5>&2 ^«So esoSj* •iw'o^ SA)£Se 2lt> wn»M<Sc*ro 
^ocoD^^ asOr? da^ofijS^ {5<5je30> «d3j» dlddd'CtieiSd ik^oSg 
Sc&scSoo&l 5»o8ddori atxxSBa d»aa94j»d gSirsSo ^ • 

^locs^S>% ocp dcr>^ &do^x>6xid. o eo> « ^ ttoiMbMlI. 
e»5*«5(^5*d 606 j««9>«JSo »J6360o3, w SjUjS&o J>tf;jlt>il»®k * 
wcpAd j£oa s?’Sd^(^ol? iSpd^Soo rtSoi w tOioit&iki ep6d>txk 

tsio. 

d&oreMSPpoa. aS ^T^jP 35j^>6»i Affl^osa- ^ 

d&GPex) d^de^a 6^^o& a&tfwof** 'Ifc 

d&cs*e» dsopS aodsKPtod*^ •ilg* dftOfflffm 

SoSboatpnoa ao^oiSKt&a&^a SOoSao {WWwn Pe&f 
aso^T'da. flsodj* fcdJJod Jdoiwrta 

{Electro-magnetic waves) 6*c$S>&o& Ddbdoai^ ■da^osto 
(Cosmic rays) d«6 §$)«&& ^§o4S:fl^ 
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s'Sd [C3»a5 (Carl Draber) 

ci53P6®oX3ii3§ ©lo(acSi) i>6^«6 6o6EPd> &<5S):5 oe5* 

wS SjdSoS;^ cBdd^ {!)o*^t8a^«SD k) 6 J[)rf^<&)A)oiS3 

e3^)Ofcle3®d6 ®^)ld»CiS3a)d&)A)5J»^d). ®0^n*4Sj| OC3!ir>3D®^OeSX)e» a)^ 

6ct"^o^ SlS^^Oeb ®c£Sj» ^&o»e» ®oi5j»ft)CJ»^e) ®^£sr'®e&) 

^bdSO^cxbS S)^8oir>d3. 

4t SidlSoi) tSj’'^ eSoc6 o3»^^5e» 

oSxJ&oSodo, oSp^rfo, eboSxporia a]oe5gJ6oT'S oSoocSd 

SoSdOob ofijS cSod, iT'C^, S>cr‘^ta Hiipexi <DduJiofl 

^&c 5'3§ 9|)cr>e» <D5^ ^«»ex) StotfgeSS doop*® ®^ ®^S 

SSidim) ^ ®^^8 ®cSirt)aorT»^ dcO’^csioS) 

®§)(^cdoo JDdySo^oofi. «3»&fl’650«5*cSi, oSjodiito^ 

o3»&r’65CK5*«&j' l^d’d. S)0»^al© SoSj© 

S^dorr !)«S6o6o&oa. aodj* ®a»^£s*e)e5* Scj'd^ 

deidapfioia^ $€PiP do3^ ©JDcapftoo'®. $o{p 3ad®a)c63 S3 
d3pfloao»ao aS^S^^on* S^oSa ^r^c&t §®^OGOaUO Scrd 
e[)^cS3x>d ®cSa!{^a^pd^d3)<6£^ (doT'oer'C). 9docr> iDododi SadoSb 
z>eb4x>6o^ (6oa cSipiPgoib 3 S^ocSd a3c6& 

3©0iS3 aljp^ JSd& JSj<5o ®^ipSS 6ris»6S®oi5cPO. 

5*«^ aS^jSlsr' S^eSogJS Soddxa, |a){^i>B»^e» d» e5d^ Sb«|S^ 
d>6oS ^pd&odb oP&«'^5® 68?*(^«56 ;^c5jS*sj»®. ^§cdo 5P& 
9*^5e)«S3 aoejiyOorfidv’r'otf* ®<;5jcd3cSo ^oiSjt&OebeSBrp d»dg 
dpd^Daoij"®. 
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TEXTS AIMD STUDIES 




BALABODHAH 


Eds., 

Prof. V.Venkataramana Reddy 
Dr T.S.R.Narayanan 



ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 
TIRUPATI 




PREFACE 


Under the series of Texts and Studies, the 
S.V.U.Oriental Journal is publishing some rare and 
unpublished manuscripts in the form of independent treatises 
(prakarara granthas) on §astras and Darsanas deposited in 
the Oriental Research Institute's Manuscripts Library. In this 
series some small, minor works dealing with the 
fundamentals of Indian philosophy are also published to 
inculcate lnt«:est among the general public who are 
enthusi^tic to know the basics of the subject written in 
simple tengua^. 

in tf^ awiection ■‘Balabodha* a small work which is 
in the form of a dialc^ue between a teacher and a disciple is 
brought out in tte issue. The dialogue method In the form of 
questions and answers { Prasnottara Samvada Paddhati) 
belongs to and^t Indian tradition which is usually adopted in 
the Upanisadiq period and is also a convenient way for 
exposition of the difficult subject matter. 

Evai the Buddhist philosophers are also adopted this 
method in a Pap text 'Milinda Panho', which is a spiritual 
dialogue between the Bactrian Greek Wng Menander and a 
Hindu converted Buddhist monk Thera Nagasena (175 B.C.). 
"It is not only a comprehensive exposition of Buddhist 
metg^ysics, ethics and psychology but also a valuable 
historical docwnent and literary achievement as a work of 
Th^avada ^udcB^ in Pali prose.' (For further details See : 
Shankar GoyaJ's artide in this issue, pp. 19-26). 
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Balabodha, the present text is edited with a solitary 
palm leaf manuscript bearing the Stock No. 1267(a) 
d^sited in the S. V.U. O.R.!, Library. 

According to the Colophon of the text the work is 
ascribed to §ri Adi ^karacarya. No name is better known 
to the history of Indian philosophy than that of §ri 
§ahkaracarya and no doctrine has exercised greater influence 
than his on Hindu thought in general. Its' profund influence is 
conceived even at present, notwithstanding the existence of a 
number of rival systems in Indian phitosophy. 

Like Kavikulaguru K§jidasa who has been attributed 
to several works in Sanskrit literature, §rl Adi ^ahkaracarya 
as a philosopher enjoys as the author of many philosophical 
works in Indian Philosophy, ^ri Sankara is praised both by 
traditional and modem scholars as "the Prince of 
Philosophical Prose', whose diction in Sanskrit is well-known 
for its clarity, decency, decorum, digninty and above all a 
great sanctity pervades through out Acarya's writings. All the 
above elements may be experiaiced even in this small work 
also. 


as the dirtum goes in Advaita 
li^ilosophy. "It is often been misunderstood that gKXX)rding to 
Sahk^, Knowledge or Bltmiinatlon (Jhana) Is a mere means 
of nK>k^ or freedom. But it is more appropriate to say that 
or freedom, according to ^kara is nothing but 
lihjnwnation (Jhana). ^ 



Balabodha 
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1 -1 -4). (For further details See : 

G.C. Nayak's article in this issue, pp. 6ff). 

Thus, Balabodha which is attributed to Sri Sankara, 
is a short manual dealing with the basic tenets of Indian 
philosophy in general and Advaita in particular. It is in the 
form of a dialogue betwen a teacher and a student written in 
a chaste and lucid style in Sanskrit. 

Tirupatl - V.Venkataramana Reddy 

2.09.2001 - T.S.R.Narayanan 
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c[5T#t[ 


Wi^l! 


ftrsp- 
















^ Cil^ McFTI ! 


?ri^i 




loRRlI HI'H* 




«r5T^IWf- 
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^ ^ ifli^rPm ^ ^ 3^11 
^ S$Jlc^W5ll^ 3ff^‘4’N- 1 

31lc4ct3Rl5tlH (^t:||^U| ^ ^fl^ ll^P^IR: I 

fll wPr! 3 f 6 ’^t|R 5 r<ifPIlft W gi 

■fr^i 


ifr ir:^ cm ^ 'MRf)ii^d f3l c^ ^ 
srar vi^ 5 ^ mmmiaiwismMi 

PlrtlcjN I'Hl^tpKcqi'cq ^ xm I 'tcRRI^ I 


Rm 'd‘iw 

xmiPn ait ^ ^ ’mift %cf 
^Q^Rppii iTEit lam xm t? wil 

•^JPXRII- 

Rpr^gro- 

apai 5 ^ '^mm «ii(?'!ixiiw ^ 

wmlcrixm^^j 

'^' 6 ^«lltl* 

4 fiwf! ^^clKlc^^ •^ ^ cm ai^ I ^ 
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^I21T eil'Hldl'^ dlctic*^^ ^I'dcl- 1 

ci^ ^cn^reRt^ Hfe^trad: 1 1 

w ^ f5i5r: cT^ %Ri ^ fim" i^ 

?ct3€r ^ ^ ifcTfc^n ^ 


^ c[?^J v?|-^|ft ffed^ldldj ^ 

^fe[5T ^ «rsrftr f^it^'^ilui c[# i 


fch»d-Hl^ui tcRT WSf^ '511 




SJWfsfc^lfM^ ^ 5^1 m 1J5 ^ 




vil’+1cp|<?IH'i:i+l?i3nT^65|^£54c| id4'^$:<J^^cd ^52jf5rf^ 7TTT 

■?i^ ncftjpn^ f?i %g Tt 4 i 

s!*ci latPic^d '1>lHKi£jq't«ti^-d)cc|jd ’dRlcf>iRcq*i lc«F^ 

^eletf^cfjK: I Rloil^Tll TTfS? 6[T^ #5Rra5: ^ff5% C||«l4'il 

msiTiWd #5?ftcqfiRTcT cnMciwf^t^rR?! 




ftM ^lif:- 

'*ff! 'tdlRld ^ W'WKei^iid ^ ^ 'rpT §IPt 

yncPTl CII56T TfR ^ eINT? 


^ c5 



CRT 


dW'tnH\j|i[ciqu|I?Wlci'i|'ki5 ^ T?cicT ^ 1 


ftM ^5^:- 

'iTf 'MlPldJ ^ JTffRIcT ^ C55I5RT ST? ^ 

1 dc'd*q'^l: di'lI^H'HlqqR^lid^^cblcJii: 
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•J^'P'oqra:- 

^ ^ wrPf ^ ^imRi ^ 

F^wi ?ff #51 ?? ai^ fcr^5#cg^ # wfPpT apr 

ct)^D# aicf vststI^ I ^1 
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cIlRlRij'WlPl'jI^I^EIcR 

F^tsf^l^WT 

^'idcilM^cTJ? 
cdPiRn'^ w#i1s1?riicR 

■tnPrf^^w W3i*if^cR 
<?ldspTf^5JcR 

dr« 4 dH(^riid »1 

4>'{«}|pl 'W'W^ddl^iil^i^d ■'{ERgf^^ir^ vJtHf%l3raF 
wi'SiPi cnPr ^ 


ftw^igra:- 

^!E^#R ^?!c 5 PT TPT ^td^ld*irw ^ 

*iqi6*lR^ M;f<tlPl # WPr ’'T aRf ^ 

^FT WPIt 
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^ ^ ?tci%? JR: WSIFIcraT 

fcl“dtflw;j-^qicl TpWlsft ^ ^ 

*^^'kiqI41'1cq|tclw^lc|;^^l ^ ^icif^ijnur jimriTT^ ^ 

^ ^nftfir 3RT T?g 


"•fl 'RTIJb! ^ ^ ^Tg#r fZFT ^ gigl^l 35?f 

^ ife^WTl 'tlM'Xl:ct»<u|^RlcqidJ 3RI I 

^ 3PIW iRftr ^3l5f^l 

f^t 

WI? 

!F'“ 

^ 7# ^ ^Tiiw wit 

W#Jgf«k I^Slsn^^ej#) seTTsr^:! 

f^rsT;- 

TJ^:- 

?J'5 W#T ^ -ctu^Mioa: 

wiim 

t li iigw i P T igicT nMsfir ^ i 

%sr:- 

«t I riraill TW ^ WT;? 

^‘- 

^ I fep^ 

^ «T^i wit 1 ^ 

WIFFFFM^TO^I 


I 




wi? #^aiV^?i#Fnfiar 
^ '^^nrfd ^ I ^ cwr ^ 
eFIFR^W#R^#rat^l 5<<^=tir=isll '«'MKn4qlM I "3ira?I 
11^ tar 3q;RTf^i!|ffl^ Tjl^: I IRR#: 

%sr:- 

^ WiIhH ^ 


’F 

3# f^l C^ WjRiHTRir ^1 r# ^SI^T 

^ ?sr I 

ftPT:- 

3#?sl# TPPf ^ 


w~ 

3 ^ ^! ^ %RiRT r11c#T ^ TRT^I 

"■•iRtilil^ gw wggfsfw ^ w hr ?iKr 

^ gr wfcT ^ gr r<jir< u^piifg g|fg ^ i Hif gw^ 

g?!^ gtR 4w gg g%i Igcs^nroii^ fgRigtsF 
gg#ig:u 


^PjfcRpT :- 

i^gMifggr 


I 
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# ' 4 m^\ ^ cim tel ^i 

^q?ll^^ ^irH<H'«<i ■ilRdfcrd ^ Igr 'Wfi'iei'WI 

^c{irtircitui:^Pir^Mj] 4 HirH ^ra^Rrp-^ ^ 

^q’«4*!^l ^^-r^i^liRd 'W 14 m<^ 4 I fi’lBSI^Tfi'Rf^ 

^^'HeiRi!jrd-^!i'i- 4 rd I ^ ^^=«PR[!rif ^ ^ wm % 

W{\ % ij 4 i^ % Tif ^ wm I 

31^ 3ip4t w ^ WT: I 


I 


^^Ih4h TT5fiT ’JM ^ I 



^ ^?R TFT 4% wm ^dm ^<iili'^ii^i 
dl^JlHlfH ^ f^fr!l«lR I 

W: ^TI% I^FTiratst TT^li^; 1 



i^FTTqM ^ t^: I 

# ^ ^ - < i f q k^rnm to ^\ 

1 ^ TTRfRSfF'ilT^^cilll^H 1 1 
WR TTFRtrM: I 

W^l!# RR ^FFtI R Tft^SF# 1 1 
WT ■MTUlWTH'pr ^f?l'f)'’^TcW^l 
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31R# Cl^ 1Mj?cT:Wrfw I 

TTcTt 1FFi1rTWItI.I 

q!?53^i)fcr irt "grPt ^ wt: i 


gfNrt^ > 


i|ri|is|;i|ii|i3|f 


^o5 £So(^^e5LX>ex> 
^AIVA DANDAKAMULU 


Ed-, 

Dr M.PRABHAKARA RAO 



ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
SR! VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 
TIRUPATt 





PREFACE 


It is needless to say that Dandakams occupy a 
prominent place in the devotional literature of Hinduism. 
There are so many unpublished Dandakams in Telugu 
literature written on Palm-leaf and Paper manuscripts which 
are deposited in the S.V.University Oriental Research Institute 
Library. They may be classified broadly under four 
categories: 

1 . ^aiva, 

2. ^akta 

3. Vaisnava and 

4. Miscellaneous 

Among the ^Va sect various Dandakarps on 
different deities may be identified such as Vighnesvara, Siva, 
Virabhadra and Sarabhesvara and Sthaladevatas like 
^rlkalahastisvara etc. 

With regard to §aktadan^arns, Puranic goddesses 
like 6akti, Devi, Kanakadurga etc., and gramadevatas (Village 
goddesses) like Arnkamma, Desamma etc. 

Regarding Vaisnava Dandakarns, Visnu as presiding 
deity and among his ten incarnations (dasavataras) especially 
Rama and Krsna, may be made a special mention and 
espedally such as Rukmininatha, Raiiganay^ and 
Vehkate§vara etc., may be enumerated. 

As the ^alva sect glorifies the composite deity viz., 
^arabhewara, where as the Vaisnava sect highlightes the 
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composite deity called Narasimha. Dandakams praising both 
these deities are available 

Other deities like Surya and Hanuman etc., are 
euologised in separate Dandakams. Devotees of Krsna like 
Akrura and Rukmini are praised in some Dandakams. 
Ramanuja Dandakam may be made a special mention which 
glorifies Acaryabhimana in the Srivaisnava tradition. 

Among the miscellaneous Dandakams, Tittu 
Dandakam, Tirunalla Dafijakam, Bhogini Dandakam, 
Bhallana Dandakam, Pogaku Dandakam, 
Rajamahendrapura Mohana Dandakam, Vidyavati and 
Rupavati Dandakams may be mentioned. 

All these Dandakams, are duly edited and published 
serially from this issue and in the forth coming issues of this 
Journal under Texts and Studies and will be brought out in a 
book form finally with critical introduction and notes. 


TlRUPATl 

2 - 10-2001 


-M. PRABHAKARA RAO 
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3oic3£5oc£iLr»'a^ 


1. dodSSJto 

2. SiiiX3^fi^6 eSod^&xi 

3. $S& dCN^^oftX) 

4. cSoHS&x) 

5 . t6^\p <50(6^^ 

6. cSod^^ 




VIGHNESVARA DANDAKAMU 

[ Text edited with the collation and comparision of two 
palm-leaf manuscripts bearing the Stock Nos. D 2012 and D 
2013 deposited in the S.V.U. Oriental Research Institute 
Manuscripts Library] 

^^ 5 ! o5ooi*^o rp(s»! s'®»| 0 Ei)^ 3 j»d t5o^^! d»^alo! 

l)d'«5c5fi5^oaD ex)ey^^oiix> ^o^o3». SacPoto, 

i) «S*S>8j’^od5D|)0£So2», SfiJo C 3 ii)o<Soa», 5 ’^d^od^oeaj, 

i) ^^0^2X>, i) ST’^fcPSoeMoS a3"fl, S &O®d02X> dd^oS, 
6o|t)d^ |^§j, 4rfo(^ »^6 oS, &BeoS, aooe»S, 

SifoeS^o-S) sPcSjo^eaSj 'iSo^^osaS, e»^^® t3"d*<6a 

cx>S,' 3*6^030 2S*rfd5ooS^o (Ar>d^o2X)oo3'u)^ 

D®! BOS®Oi53 eOcS^ddS oOO&S c&3«ul*cS30'S "6^3 

e3orf33^|)odJoa)303S, cSeS^^Sm'ScnS, 2J3»'3€»f5, S{i&r>^fi>tS> 
d»^e)3, &(&)o&33e)3o(c5®^, SSb^lto ^Sodbao 

a’j&)^ceT«e)(5^0833e>30 ar>od36o2>3<5' Si^^odoo 

ft)Si36^ov) ^Iborftfo^ (ft)«s®oi3oax>c 

rT»S0») ^l^lj.eSS S)J&3^Ct3P2toa)^ »Sc5| 3a>0 

8330ofi*cn^d3tf 5“Oi5c5o eS'o'i 033i&3^C3»cfi*d3 ^SoiSozocn"^! 
35J»o< 5® o533«&3^n* l^6o36S <5eS3^n»d"& dgo^ L ^ 

otoocFd! 4i t5od®»qj»d! &) fD^g3D»5E8! 
ftcr^ts! i»c5*d dg®o5o^! ^iS3§®S lobs®^! o3*Aid ^ 
srdoiiPozp^Asr'tb! sj® §®'3jl)’^6^ (6)^|^g) c)S^ J&S (§5*^)ab 

;^6'^o3»! «&o 53 J6a)3‘^ iSeto"^ eSeSOI 



GHNESVARA DANDAKAMU 

• • 


ia2 


[ Text edited with a solitary palm-leaf manuscript bearing the 
Stock No. 6786 (b) deposited in the S.V.U.O.R.I. Ubrary] 

Sfisio AeS3»^)(^! (6c3*e"! 

e5X3»^^3 3®^ dl^o^So! Sb3x>^ 3o^S doo^S ^6^51*! 
cr>gtx>6 oiir»e5®* dod era* aJtodod ^8§* ^<^n« 

a*o5| &r'gd>©oS ^toSj(§f*od>0 a»drt» Sods3*f Iw'd eSaxT*d 
<jj*ao8x>c5 ^^2 3od5J*! tc^ 

aj*dod^®^CJ»6ode3»! 3o3»»r>S" 8o^S»(5o4f 5P£3 m| 

Sk3*^^fi^ gbcES3»» g>^«foeo oSjid^eioS 4&(^do2»aS 
3od^ d»dw e3’dboto^s»odo®oo5 oBjeT'jjflb 3o6^di>S 
^f>(Sod}d' t^do^ozias^ ^y*t^6ozx)B 3«'cr»^cto5 oS3’oj8 
cidb9£ srHksSa^^&Si^ozx) «i»^od) {55*^ Jkr'aoewctoS, ^ «3«&S<S 
d^od^&^> «5(ai^v»odw* 37*d^oaQ^ ^doawoodaS |)fS^doop! 
-D(ddei»^aC> SKD(0»odaD5 &daT*dod «^^oeo <;te”oe>doex>Sf 
(aaajidj&QS) sr«Si>ad^>ex}a^ spd^^jibt £t> 

^ ^e>o63}S 

Sie^peoitsoS TSSoitSs’oikmt ^5cJ»^dc5£D5 on^o e»d*ay>da»S 
«x><Si>si*dotoi&>S ^Ss*dosif> /f do& '6ri>«S a><^a*doe» e}o<^j*dax>S 
apdoe>cdb9c^ ’tr'dadooSt d^K) ej*dda^jl<su^o® odj* 
5kS cgp^Sodiiaao er^Ocsodoeo a(^&oft l^doA e«>j3j|, spetoodjco 
Sy^eoaS aboddro*^^ i^p^Si&d^ o»fS^aa*.d6a)}o$ 
2ba!i>^cX0»0oO sr*od(^ir*d<^c>s>oda o»29*ai|^ 

doaS^ e>&p s^^xD v^otaxosf^skr^ Skssndbie)^ ^ 
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eap'QooS, 1j>£3 S*3 j» 6 cJo^orbexiS otto'Sg.d^ ^Sl^d 

^S)OCi>^ d"S& S'S 33^0E533S es^Slo^eSDo ab& 

3^iS?cS36^o€) ®»08XPe)ei£o3'\S fbotS^^ lird 3cy>edboa”d3 
e»fifgrfjSo&02c&« isr»o&ed|o^ ajri5P|e&)g3sr'd3 lb 

cip! 


d^|d®(^<Sto 53»eJ^l6jD$Og^ aPSaPdiaftP^ ©0(0*6 
^d^Aa»^eMep oESa^rto^Sdo^ep Sad 3o»g<^db^ §«&^db«J eJoaiSo^) 
Sp8<f^o(6 o»oSj»0836d"dJe»5 «So3c5o^ ^aoa)rr" 
eSatS^oPBodoab* eP€)^io|tf^e5j»orp! 6cSlpd»o(6! csSpipZlp^ 
^eSoiirp'o* ;tfB»«So63CdJo3agSl ocpd»S ^^o-Q 6(83 oiSa^gS! 
a»ap6dd»|J!b ^p«ox) o|^6«^gS! ($6(4(;^doar> dqportoeaa^ 
•£5o(d6pd£>g«5 «3»‘3 aps8, 6p&d^Se» 5*§‘6d d»^S3a^ 0*6, 
^doex) o4^oz3i, O’ d’d^ (fflSSr^n’rfS ^do8X>^ sjooooSS! ^cro® 
S aboESacdag j5*;aoci)| o&o(n’Se5®6§ &Gr>do8X)6S s”^Sd| 
^cSj*d»c» spoSo^cp! 8j*63dSrf^o!i)| Ib^js^ sPetocSaS ^3 
ziofyotiSbd^ rf^fcO'^S^ tPoPa^S /f&o"! 

ffB lb ^^o^ ajoJ^oO ci5x)6gs6p ^drfodS 

d{566| 61) A5orfS d^d’d’orf jjpAd^S A6^§§ ^3! 

<ipo30|O|dtl»<^sx>6‘66 sp'Soi^odSa o’rfoax) 

o3p© iJPWfo^osj’^S^ f‘5®g6^S^^Q^oi5ao^§ 

^bo’dc^^ &6*«pdac3 3©;) e’6ot5ao’! 66;|,1 !ol£ 5>5 65^6*5 
jpo|S)S ^cdxcpl §*olb^f>2s^ S^^ocs® d^®»osp>fi^sp6^ 
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daeoS 3d6^c3og"d£3"! ^eon" Do(^| 2 ^a)oe» fid^oso 

6^82.0dC3»! &0!^ffi>OC5»fto3»®*aD SPOaO^COOSiS ^6odcC5»! 

Soe&a^ 1a5r>S)<sS’^«5d»fii)odfo odo* 3^ 

3'C3iSaa|SSao2S'o3! I?j^0($€5® di>oda|3S riogccs* sp© ?I lb 
^ 6 *&d»(S)Odfo aSr cd3i)^dhp&^ smii^^^odcii)^ dh^o^dccs’l 
d’^ccb d|d3^s®d5oj^ ftjodo©^ aaSa^odc®*! sp6330^o3 
^o»oi)xefo§ o"oiE»o(daodt3»! (;Sd^aj“ 0 J 3»83 g’d^oS?^oi5t3»! 

Saiio^ ^eSo© dod ”6 60 S ocr'^^o fejoS Saddles'! 
3aS^ 5p3|deij»d^ ^Sff*3"oaccs* oao(^ 3 ao 3 ^o 3 0*5 

l^Agtado ?3o£f«6So 3d2.t3»! SbSa^ ^aSo© oIi)3^^ 
2^6 lo<^o&j^S;(^ ^<5 5?^o|d 3»odS|^Sp 3»o&d 3)^5^ 
■^SioitStp! 

s»dgl> 6 <sS' lb 533 o 3»|6§S !r'§3i5rSl> ^e»<f 

&o(^ (b>^3^o8}S) d^art^o 4 SS?d“oES> o3®D®ort«a»o»e3i5¥goai>j lb 
cbj* rtod i^dbod »pdg£ ^dpo srrp© spdto! lb 

ctSpdod 6 do 2 »SS S*fl ^<^oe»oaS "lacsbcn* ^ $00 
ap$e>o SWSj;^ 

lb ^•Kctiao ^oEberp SS^pSoao Sd;j|# ^oEberr 
J^ooBP^Joo fida^ 6 j ^ csbr» (fflSSp^oiSaS, SS^^S. ^o^odbS 
o»5<S5»®rtJjtcwJ SdosaaoS. ^ g'o'^e tp&dp&oaaoS, 

doSkS* ^ i5^v»o(5S ^oaaoS acp| S'^kp© 
a> 0 ^- 6 , 3p|5b>S mo^-g! 
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§®S o&eso'O o»c3®lS 

o 90J0J a- 9*«- 

^c5o£ooo8S®3(^d‘ t5S1e)08»eo<6;)3'\ arto&>eoS &r»c55six» 

<&ocT"^ 5r>^So[tf«?»cr'd2.a) Sex>^ S dodSdo eTd! S iDdbm 
cSj»^g?3orto2i3 d“<5^6«6oe5c3*! t 

45o(^do 2)6 u>8ot[)c65 (P'?3J6S S<6 ^c53§ 236Dj 5§ ©0!i»o»5*rt|oto^ 
^rf^rig02)3e»S i3'o5)D»0(^C5^ d^oiSSD cSr> 

^ob^ob! ^cb)^ ^obS^ ^ob)^ tbobss! 

mja ^ ^ 

SIVA DANDAKAMU 

[ Text edited with the collation and comparision of three 
palm-leaf manuscripts bearing the Stock Nos. D 1977, D 
2025, D 2026, de- posited in the S.V.U.Oriental Research 
Institute Manuscripts Library] 

I, dod! eifid! |»j&! j5osb«ds»6! ^d»6! 

sb»d)od|j 2 oiir! i5o(tfqj"6! sbi'trotp'a e)^oc3»d s»J6od5 
AoqpcS ^£8g6^dj'd»! Sdpd"^! (d§®(?^d ($^ 065 ”! dd^oex) 
^3ov) (SqrJboax) dd^o2)j, 3^e6 ob3qr|^2'°33’^o®“» «S»d^l§odj’ 
s»d£802)0^S3 spsr (cbs*dobx)^e)S zaaoboodijeS' SyspdoiS3iS:>S S)'3^ 
^o)oA> 6^«b! ebd^a! R)'6^d^o"! 36^do^l6^5j"! s^opliobS! 

«5*d(dOXr‘ ebdc602X>§ cbDob6sj»Od30 ^obj*n^ S^Cd302»oS ^e3 

s«3o^to ebod»d ^5(d(§cdr' odaojdspSSTOotig epa^sr'! eb3ob*^op! 
3d^02» SpdfeSS i6^3™2j»e) 3<;S^cbod»d 

obj'odpoi^s’did 23^l^<So'rpa£?fcX)«J o&&o[^eJ !;fob®»^a 
6o'id)fcr‘?F*|<& So^dqPD'&o^SS Jbcpd^^g dobgodi*! 
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{;16gl3«3»|! sfld !S^^ds»! jiPd5J»rt6| srsre&ajS^l^ 

SosSacTSp! €)eT»^|^ES*(n»ftj|^ ^l>g^^®»«5ort! 8;id*^^©^ort! 

rton«i;So»! S (6d»«5oax)JSS cbd^ftcr^EajexiS ej6d’^gdc>l1o(^«5^ 

&‘ 6 oip»d)ex)S ’^•^ 52^561 6o|p»^3 6 ^^a®! 

tJod8;1g6^o*! eSj»& d^|6^do2X)S (6d»ao^ s^dosag 35tf^dg«3®6p! 

oSOcd* ^6^ap! (663'1) c6oS3t> (&eS>t 

^ «0 — » 

iSVARADANDAKAMU 

[Text edited with a solitary palm-leaf manuscript bearing the 
Stock No. D 2027 deposited in the S.V.U. Oriental Research 
Institute Manuscripts Library] 

J, e6gc5»'6I ajriidg^s^! JbdjpjSp^dcr'^! 6d^c5 6 ^S! 
JiSi23«go ssf^! a53j?a;^&6^! 6d5>^o |S^fcF*Sd jEr»^S! 

»Da(?*g^tf®cx>5! rfaj^d^^oaS! S66 j »^6 5’oSx><S! S<jbr»d»^|)o53oS! 
0 «»e) id^(di}S! «96 d* dS*4(o5 6 g®eS) 6 g* 

S)£r’rf0§>5 9»02>6 ftWPJSodS j3»Sto 5! «5L)£r*aj*eSD 

apSpoSJ dae^rfepoSJ «&»Sag^ d»|^! cSae!t*6^g6o^c5! 
doogSod <k>d3|S! ^^fS^gS! (bd^^digS! ^do^gd 
6<>S! $)d* 6 JScrirH&Sl sjfi&tfSuof^S! 9^5 

&iiSf^tx^s*'s^ila d%*6i5*d>5! 0b<^*s*db! C3*dbs*e5^ 
sssif*dc>i s>di^j&oo^r (&oo»ob6*dai5! tj»dw«gia ^dbS! 
«?de 8 f^j|]%)Sl 6«db5. sy |S4b»oo5, s’otov), 

feoS, aj»»j»o»), OH* SpSpsps^ ■S'S*,'\flt6i)o&5 
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tu5o|^c^» ^odSds^c^, ^Sj»dS 

rio(;5db^c^ o&o^Ss ^So^i) sp 5p 6 §6®d^^ 

4dD spdp^ t>^oi^ S^oUgOxSi^ J6toO(^rF>, cJ^odSi^oip^! 
c5d)023"C5tfo5j»2! SspOoti) S'sip^! cxo^o^! Sipdbo^! ^o&o^! 

jiDSPcJd^j'^S g^ft)02r>:acp^! (&cS(Psj»^5 §|o-a 

d^oilsp^! aPdjoeSo^sp^! ^doaoeSD ^iSdooil) &e§, 
<Jo^aij'rfo 2 », 3^^dgoa» Sa! §doaodi) "isS^^S^ c6i&»«5 laod) 
^■ 9 ! ^doA&aoa! d6S®e» a^a! Jicp^S 2S*a! iSS®^oax)€)s! 
a^o3&g. laa! Sasp^aoS^! S^odoax) 6^! ^doaxods^Sb! 

^3}! ©tiP^- 

®j8ort)S Scp8o 3^! SdDgooi^oa^! dD^e)S?^oi3iS! 
SPoPo 6 rp ib6<cb 5^?ioii)i^! 60 ^ Sxaodx^! lloc^Sodj^! 
kpS S sip& a&dj^S! 3<toofi®6 eSda^S! ^$)do oSdj^l 
s«$)do2aDodoSdj;jS! Sdo^ljod^ spo^eoS! g^oaoE3»»0 

oSsoxS! 3ctoo e3"-3 d*eo§! ^»dd^ oBDoi^dfoo cESxoda 

fi*d33.tf ?)^5>o6 S)&pd5;)S' JJood dodd5;5Cdi>S 

&od2P89oax>oS ^odDrp,§®oa)od^ &^*od3crp, (^odxrp, 

33^0^ s'odjcrPj s®od ■Do®”6doa)o^oi533S Sodn® spdrPj 
S»00*d53»c8oaUcJO«b^fl. a)5P0^5Pe5oa»&S (5Pa>^002X)S® 

^ ^p 3a, S)dip^<6e)^ 63^e»o8g3podfflft, S^siM^oo 

adf, ©JS^oixiS fi®d^! ©J&3goo 23"(S'i! {?»gc&08XK5® stoS 

3© dcp^cdpd'i! d^do^i^Sd^stoS ©odpgdoawrpc^ta 
aPftPgozjsJb^OoS'i! l3e6/f«6^ d3lcp^3*doax(e)S a8&2.6cc53|^! 
©•osjpooSmS 3oi5Dg'i ociood, 3ooe> dodod&S |)S spSg 
oi53od&ocff»3o»a3torp dofilS ^dj't cpfitorPj 3®dn®j 

"opSI oot^ d»d^438 t a©S tp'^djrp, ^d^SoS^ 


abode dod€Sp3o! cCipd»ao! ddoS^^ 



H>6o£i^&X)ex) 
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S>i5sJo5^ 6T‘-^'6iSi6 3ortoao<& rtBspl" c£i)i6, “&& 

■fjcjtSj&'S! aoci)S!ii5c6ePO»! ox)0(&cr>c5”, i5oii5'^^d30(Se6, iiP'O 

3ocS3n»»o&^! id”oi3oaDJ6§ j5i!»o 

(p8B5r‘<?S>c3’j6i6o ^5«&6a'! fiS^ep&^e>oe» looti) 

aj*Sp> asj»^68o 23«o5^, «3»6 §o 33"(io5aaa*! aoo^ 

3*^033 6o(S)! tfofi*! otljcSo^S ®o33rr>, eSS a3DO<5i) 

eTfl^ocSuS eJoiS>^n»Soa sp e5j»& ep©OTu) laSotSrp, 
tyyiizr^oib ip€oi&), ®o3^oti)rr> S^oiSi, epficSoo^^ SboiSrr** 
(OtP^^oefc sp oSioaa , (p»l3^, dtorp ■tjj«<4 kp 

a«S|5i3P8J6^«&jo rtp<5^^! 8oad)j)2P£ff«fl^ SSf® ©^1 

otSjoxij e"©S^2P»iS3§, c5j8^j|OeP &i! cito(6^ 8c4i083o2.eoc5 
*£4)8 &sm 5 2>Sg.^! §*8 6 Q&j 6^S cSpi6R)0E»S d5!y“t66e)0 

oipeprtj (^ePoE53c5pi6oauS* cSoo^rp 83"-0 ^©oSsSo-b)* 
"^So© SP ^S! oap^a) 51g! s^pjSo^S 6©^ S^aooS rorp 
3 ©^i 3! ^tfrp osar's, 5P8oarto2j"efo6p! 36^0* rtPCSaicp! i) 5®& 
^d>3.o©p5c£S»o rtpa 3a^-6J ^odSrp 

■Si e}>3}oS £pa^! eSpCPS^I 5Pd5®0®® 23(608 Ji3c5^ $0c6o8}}<5‘ 

S&oS*©^! TiSp(^ ©ozj! Ipdoa 83J6 &o(& t 25cp&&S 

Sto*5 ap<S)Sp6p<s^cJ^! 5 pS^ 3oS! &x>^^o&^o 

fi*» 5 PJ&otoI ( 8 * 53 .! ®8o3o8! cpS?%o3! 5«^3o 

B%^! rod^i oodciSiiS 533 ^ sbooax)! 

os 3^;^! 6386*! 8o3! 3o^ ©^*2- cp© 
tpoomif rs! sd-ooejj ^8i»|! a>a& d-jsoj^faal 
033&S! siS^jSxiS 03a3&^! S* 8 ^e^rt> *>^ 5 ! 

4J?:?>8oa§ drasp^So! 
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6^oorp6 35y>j56§0!ffd&! t53d»oo^o6crT> 6(3p|)6dS 

a3”o3, "sr id<>E3SP(^0(±) carf)^ o3d S^c5aoS 

dj»^cSfS3 liDoiDS® sj® (^eaoKD 
53®ePoiS>«So)S*^d^ ^o3»oo£S3oa30ci) ^rr&xioib ^dd»^Sb 
dj®d3^odn*i s^a, d®|foridod i^ECPG^oeuoo^l} Sodos®! c63j» 
d»d^S^! {Sar> d^Ssr^B®! jSSj® ^as®d(dcS6! ^^cSoi^x) d^o&o 
cadbS ac6^a)oe)cdj®|! «&3® dJ6|s»dd2oto ajoS»o83»®d aj®o3®oa 
cda^^a. fij® aoo@S5 aa^cdao, 3a^od»o, ^^^©s 

^©^o&oo S*&do ^"(dicSj®! dob^oS eSsa^odseScj®! eSd^cSaS 
<Sj®©o<S3Jij®! doddjjjas d®Sod5ia»! dsbe! spS t Iba |p*a 
^i&>d odadji^ ^aod©x>> ^^©90 o!)odn®do!53|! 6s oaoS tPoddg 
ftbododrT>£So&^! os debjgiji^Sb! 6©j63^a3^^Sb! ^ JS^^^Sb! 
^(dsj®do2»©S 25*09 399©d deSo^^Sb! a)«6^rfo©o3 Aj®rrd9! ® 
39*eb99Sd9f dd90sodob7®39! ®®6od3 d®doS99©9, d®«b9a3o3^de5, 
9d<b®d^«®c59^d^ ^£&9eb99, ^$i>oe99©oe5*©9 5J® d9od©oe99e5, 

do!S90a8^efoa3* l9{6jp>ai5! a^eod9ob7», Sod9^ ■f90i59n»! «9 
O99Odl^ab*02X9d>S 6a^ -CTOSob^dcbOOdD iO® ej®© dodd9^ 8J®£S®fl^ 
•d^O^ ■3*l®e9odo2»©^^6^, «5S^ss»©»^a§, l>©^€)oa do^ob. 
adozul^ 69 c 52 dorT®<5o»! ^cb^£&9§ ^&©on®ca dS.od9ab 
^6^51*! (6eb)^ (6eb9'c9 <6e59^ ^eb9S. 

mJI ^ ^ 



Virabhadra Dandakamu 

• « 

[Text edited with the collation and comparison of three 
Palm-leaf manuscripts bearing the Stock Nos. 6786, D. 201 6, 
D 201 7 deposi- ted in the S.V.Univesity Oriental Research 
Institute and Manuscript Library, Tirupati.] 

(6t5^dJT’(^0(&). »6r*J5)6p 

ex)0(&,a&e5®d5gS 0'odSapd^^S iSSiS a^2.er>e&}Odfo» 

€7»e&|oi»^ ^OiSM 64^3 ^2)d«S5J^ 

5»o|d^o<&), d^^oefo e36T»8j"d>08X) S?g^oa» 

Docspdm, sSS^^dcejoitoS (ffSg. 83&Sfd^C3»3 ’esdSofi 
fff 0*(cs|)dd 633«sbT>Q3 4, f)d!{f(p»! j&j3*9’|cr>6®»o»! 

SPOCto^, ob^^rf0233t6§ e5^C3S3a02X»«6S 

3$}^o2DrT>3o3, cCS3» d)&o£fo 6^ 9|^o3, do(^o3 d53Moex> 
?Jd^03X>rr 3(^go«tK3a» rr3o3 l^oaxirr* dei»^ d*ciS3^o^S3 
e}c6}£)S <7” Sd!^(d}o£b, t^i>Br>6ioeb id}d£fd, sr>{90&)}> ^&o«o, 
idtdo2j)> ddspeo, ^£[§5 q)^ax>> aozpQ 3dbc7>od^o3oeu> 
tsfeoao, &a&o, £5^, ctodd. ftodsr'ooajs ’^doeaDn* 
45do3 dS^ocSiaoT’SSS £5^odi} (§*4^ ep^ocb 

cy>CM"3, ■3t£>6“a» SSoSiS) ?. &D»e3» Ij'^Sb? 3o*2*g^^db ? 
t^pcb B«tii ? ? 5^0(6 Ij^Sb ? bisdb 

o33&ofii>6®6*6? cpcrfiSj d®5*6?‘ (XSj 3 6^cc5*dort 

i3»JiT»d)€7"So3 ^j 5®8£5§”I 5d!Sf(^o£Sj 

®£S>d^d^3®'d)od! ^o^oa» ©fl^ &o£Soa»d® 6a 3cto^ 

^6^0233 icsSx)ci>3 ^dSWbdD aj»do(& ^go3 ^rfoz), 4>6*6 
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eS^odi! (5^^0366*035 ^>§og! s(5id^36 sr<&> alii) 33660 ^ 
o»g"oJ53^ ^CP^oS, S'^tiov) i)Cb «5o®» apaKP^oS cd^ts^o-a 
a(5pd»^ §®d»6e)3SP>^o&S osso^SoaSS, «S)^d*^02x»6§ ^ 

ot53g(5o(^6^ t) ao^fidozx) Sa)xS3^od303o3 SS^^rp 3-a^6S 
33d»;)0(!S35P ? 6,6*8 d5|?o£3»! A-Oi^oti SitootoDP 6p6p&ex)S 

6p^oi^ ^(Soax), 6,os»(5 spiSoax), spd^ ^ 660233 , 6 osp ^6 6 x 01 ^ 
6^(Sp6oax3, 5*cS6^ 66 ^ 02 x 5 , ?J 66 ^ 3p^oax), [aaP^ 
»oiP3^6B»cS3tf ^(ioa»ood536^'S* eSp^oift <531(53385 to d»6oa33 
S^oiS^cp? (6a'6SarT'6 d»ep^S5p2f? ®03^S3 oe 533 ®ex363 

v5po35pS?! ot53a633, ot53a& 3^63 ^cSoax) 5P(^i53^i^ 

63 ^, ^€33^ *!p6|oa33, eP ^6®cp^oa33 

^ep|?^rtoas»^! (^o»rt3^aocS3S a8a»3 5»<56j|;£f cs53ao233 
^e)(§ofi53 n»^! d^d^oaxs tf*o3o3 S?6*6 <Sg»! Scb oSxaoaxx^odSxS! 
(53(<5 ipsP(;^^(5o233 fbd^qr 36.^00233! afi 6336 p 2S8 ^dgoaxx! 
3cxS3g63oa6i^63 36ot53oe336S aS*^ l§*35§2. ^od3|02336& 

s»^ 355P^ ? 5^3 ^aSoxSxoPCb 3»oSio<i3o3 ^oiSoKP &> 
^5^rt3^? ®(53(cp^a6 6 063^02336 3*^6^5P6oa<5i35 d”oio<&)^ 
3 * 633 ^ 63P^! arta63 96636*^^3 <S6^6S^ cpg'odssS ^3 
SPrPft^ artoaS*Ci^^ |23aP^S!P0«g3»d8o233 S<53 

366^, 233685 6, S^n» cto&g- SlS2.oASf! 6o03 

0380 ^ 0 ^! (53^ ^Ao^^! ^^e3363&«30^n^! 6*633^ <5333^0^^! 
S?£5e33 CP<X330&S?! A(53C33 6 o 330&^! (5Cj3(530 l^OOOOASf! |23 Sp^ 
3^tf 6p'6go<53Soip»a Ao»^£a3e335 sp 663 ^ 53es3rtS?, 

^e33»rt(53^ 8633*6(5 [rtSx^, a^cP0^8)0<63 

3<>So^8, ^(5363 ^663 663 3 €p 8 o 68, 6663 l3636”o(:56) 

45 * 6 ^ 6SrT» ^8*3 "^cp^dP^gSS, S 83 3®n*e30233 CP^6o^63 
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d&S cbttbfeo'O §* 61 * Si’er* l)o33 oi»o§<5®o 2 sr>ooza n*3o3. 
3e§*ifcn*, S&oSpiiort, ^6®d C5g*! o»o^«5* 53 do^ S^ooaw 
33 »§ S ffo&Jtoo (&>^i 
^e»S?, So^in* §8€^ t 3doa& spoAo^S? o&oib a§4r>&&*6o 
8x>fi^ oo^ocbn* «6o8 6^<iii '6oCiozxi dorfozxjfif 

iSJ(«SjocS! ese^)tf!SlotS3o§dxtf! KJ*d*© §*d»6 «»o<i! 

i5)d»(S tSxS^oaw&S ia»S^ d*|»ort<2oiS ifiES’etoozaa n»3o>) 'eaOo^ 
S^as*<50rt ^c&o^ 5 j»(S 5 c6«6j;j&3pcs^, &aoT>o^J&»«S*oO 
CSoii» 02 J*«>) <J|,oi4) ^£r6&o6i*ft>e3*^^ ^§i$|doe»n*, «5*§^V*gS 
n», ^ S)|r>|8n», d»8o'0 6^o-Si> 6* fxijji|p*! *»6»^ort 

3*ip*! &i b*^¥! s^ogtioS! 46if d*<fo66d5^^fl «S>§e>36^fi|5<^* 
Jio^«bd$)|8! & JW|§er»^! L SiaSjipt!) 5»d*ft 

(6«S}% c&&t 

Sarabhi§vara Dandakamu 

• • 

[Text edited with a solitary palm-leaf manuscript bearing 
the stock No. D 2022 deposited in the S.V.Univesity 
Oriental Research Institute and Manuscripts Library, 
Tirupati.] 

^§}*%1c!oo0 tip^fyrt^ibodb 'titf^dd*^Sb fr6c&&^xx& 
ge7"61o(m>^ SboO 't)6*orioej>odn* b* 05 *o *8 ^3aQ 
(€!»0*obO63} npSoQ ^1 

6o<km 3«j*^0da^5, 1j5j*iM^ SfeSS, ff© 
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tf®goa3i«5)S cfiartsn'cffS o3So'Oc6S |)^gd"d» 

it^B’^, sslr6®g» sp'i^SoS ar»^^'i^3S n»c6rP85®<xo 0®cf» ajrf 
l^^^onpo^), o£ir*3&gap^^ 3t5oS?3^ ^cp^(;;SoT>5o6^! ccSdcS^ 
3^0(& op 6S (6'3r'd5oa»t6§ ‘o&sr*?) ^o(&i, 

fbdoii), j6^cjOfcPoo<&rr» c5o&2-^o^oa»c6S aafi oiir> dg^aDoajOo3, 
^ogoKD ^ao€), ^j6o£0<6§ &^c 3, |)?i£a)o3 

a3rto3o (5^o<i)i5oe5oa» 2S®5J»& S’ip®S‘6^oe» S®(SS D83^of)ov) 
ii>o«^&ca £i>6^t3*do2Xi«&5 t!)(5^(50fci®(5 &o3 iieoJbS. ^oci) 
|§po&g S>rf>^gtfrT«adg rtoi^d^ o3pft^oci)^&'^o(p»(&e)eS «5od 
(i6o3on»o-0 de*2.dg S&3»(:5godoiDS 3&^St6S oydodtibS rtpao" 
JS 3 oSx)orPc 6 rr> c 6 v)^ JS 3 S»^a^§ | 6 £ 3 «oSDoa» 6 § "iex) 
^ooaoSS ^5^ '&> ^o5^sj»! c5oaJ*^e5! ^6^! 836r>83"6 dorp^d! 
c5d^a! R>o»^d^! t5^^¥^cp! (S^l)! dd"l)! d66! o3tiT»l! 

SdT’d*^! dg'^J^d^S^oS)!?'! 3D“S»d! 3tb;)orf! 

3o»^! S>o»^£s! 3§^od! ^2^®* 3®*§! 36si®! S)o»oo»! 

3^d! 3'6d! S)cr>^d! 36g$o^ otoc5»S ^odiijPodsejS s»e5^' 
cdsoiS} d®^ori5g do&S koS o^cSaSjiCfoS' 3ofi&) 

ao^cx)} Bodoii}' ^ti^s oPdodtbS S&o^E cSj^t&^^cS 5i®d 
boeSroodo rrSoidj 6 Bo SooKon® 2c3^e6§ spO d^cc&o e5*%oft, 
sSj* $)(dd)S Sd^(d3§ oSooi^Sd^dbS 6cp«3»d ^ortSdjS dip^p^Q 
(SSj® cpSsPCpSieSi^S o® a«a^ dcSi^tS^ ®a6| ^83*0^3 
^cxD 8S*^o6cn® dd^cn®d3c6^ ^(tod2.saod3oric3»" ocSaodo jScp^ 
c5«S3^diX3 S*003> So®^ Sdjodl ^OJD^OrfjoS 5Pd?30o!POO(c5^ 

ao&^OEMn'Soia, "SI srf^odao^ dPoosS® ^cdocn® 

d®^^l j^oScrprpd! SI sSo^rpspd 3»d®2)d3^j S)6^^ozx>tv> 
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ioi5a(5£9|02)3 S^oilciT ^e»^! §“S3^)o^^ rr®^ b ipdioxozm 
^oi53d5P0®d^? ^6S^6®ja) le?02X>n»do^i3" :^cr>;)dx>n» 

36^ o!ir> 5j®d*30arood&) a®36)3S» "sriS^^iSS 
3e*|«i30»dS3tf 6So2r’d3iS3c6^S jS^o&oSo^ sj^&oodio 

3^©^ c»p 6SSS t»AoS 26;) 

otSp odJ»a ^^ 0 (& S(d3d6d^02X> o3»6o 6 e565;|S ampfiO'06§ 
6a;)SS 2»a&od3od3 odDodoo5o6;^c5" (oie^feo© ^ooza 
©S^o-O ar33Kcn®c^6, ^(dozaDoS 36o(rf65^» 

^dagifticg, §*d cS'HS 6So 6&3 g*od)5 SSzj^jo^©. "d»S®6! KT'd^j^ 
^d^s'd^d^djoa sj® c3®5j® 6 ^^d3s3®5<&? 

2K>»;)oa53*o'! o4> Cdi^o®^ 36«dJO£Sj 6®d>o3650iSj? 
o3®6oc!)cn® 6o6cj®3od? ^(6ao 3(rfo3*o^ 33*30^53* 636®®ld 
(6«®6o2X>^ 3®365 §®dc»S §*d&» 6ozx)e>S 

d&> 36;po^d 5 *cp6o 25«;50oS |rt&3.^i>S 

SSpaod 6o6od e»ffl»®a, "dadto®!, f)6SS sf®S2^!" c£Sx)<53 
63®i!>d!;J(iS3od3 d;)^oa5j®S)S 6e3*ij®djS)o^cs53crr' zw®©, SSo^&5 
dd3.cn®£k«to obp 5d g*lx)a oxitooiSj *5) d6>;[e)orT'6 

6od>5" S)j?»©oa)n®c23*»a riSoS e®S)to35. dy®o®^6 

o»D®a>ood3S 6«to^ n®o® a533®fto^)65 €3®db 

i>ej®rtSS ^ ado-uter®" «S«5;|, oSa® 5J®debo6w efoairfoaorr® 
»iw6©fl ot53l)^d^(dxx4>, £5^¥|02X>5g*6;^^ ^cS36| 6 o€J® 6 
JSaoddSa;) l?£5|6)^ ©on»odKa c!>o6n3®«Sc»» S*§)ocn® 
(a6*^odoS»tf a»& fis®;)© s^dorf tfooS*©© caoo'ia 
a^oda aodo6, d3»2(dd'c5odd^o2X)6S iSP^ d^oi&>og6 
a)ozx)e)3«SS «9©2D(d |6^r>zs®e» 6os®d^ d3!»^4^ S^ozaa 
6®dS ©gi^bcda |6^6o8X>c>5 rp6cn® 233§, "oCSa®^ 63*^^3n*d 
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n»(3oiSD"(eDoJr*2di)0^g(S3^^ (po^B^'O. 6*e5J’o^5^”^^o 
a»e6S e 5 o(|ioftr' Sj»ar> ^>0^0 ^i^o2»er><6od 2T»fcij)oea5 oo ! 5 ®oa 
^e6od)g ^^e30c5830<S3 ^^oMod (6sa’oi)02J)0§ ^Oc5o^)|S 
dctoOjjov), aSj6^j5g6j:r'^08Xi <5*d»;)«fai5DS ^v). 

<s5j»qr’ei)o&x)S aj"v) - 


"«6c5oj s'es'CT’oiSD! s*cfu*ort djrpoEJo!! 

9 

t&3p Srfs^Jip'odb! s»er»ft^ d}lp»cXto!! 
tf*5»^5rjp»o&! i&Sj' 
c6ap3^^^^! «6ap S^^aP^!! 


«;5^o6s»! d"«5*! 

(^^5»^ot53 ^ «6ap!" 

oti)Oii) 63S 'h<Siid:yod^, otoaf*^ eSj»5*d^ 

$oS«8o 3 oiSofT>c6n»63^, d»cS£5^o!5c) d^od^O&xid^ozx), aPoSr*e56*(6 
(S&^cSoaooS, fiS^od^eSaaS. 6S^pj*ip^)^s*4 

ff*tfdagSi5 <6^i5^n»(^02aa «&aS*^odn» ii^ozaacS^ dodoaaa 

^ 62 >|aa, ©oSgoSaoa, ^W^odgga , SS^oCSaoS 

(65'9o^da^^S o5a^o5®» d»5^z?’o5o(a«p' Ji^^ozaaiSaS 

a"v) ocSpspdebOfcP [6^oiozaa a’eSy€, (pSfgd ^aj»(gr*o^ 
^fi'g^SoaozS*® 3o3s6 cp^Saaciioodn*, c3»J5«3»d»3JDo zi=™i) 
9*(p»3i6SozaaS^ o!>ao6, «5>t6^<&c3 ?fgoSaazs^odoo3o tDocpdrp, 
zPoSto cb^^ozaaeaS ial^ozaacptf*© $)j*^l§<XSao aoi5cn»i 

»b»<5^o|^o dtj»o|dozaae6S :pT^o(&o£Sa jSbodort ^Bo-OeSto^rfdS 
c3»oiio^rrS^rtozaac&S J6^o5j*dozaacSS ^"{1^ oaa6&an» 

Srca^tf^eaSSaaS ^cxSa f!*iO“i5©oz3a<^ eSdoSort, zjotpJia^^o 

tn n ’** 

z;fo!Saozaoft ^Hxr^Q (5J*d aip^od n»S)o-0, 
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$3*603TSi)S o&'O^C.rtDoJ^Oi), l)cn>&oir«eb02X)S®, ^da^iOC3»^c&)«&^5 
rt56^<&S IP'S, oEip ^d^o(^o£i) aOeSr*5dbc c5®|)e)l)oS 
JS^iboS^oaidiS g'O, o" 6%}, "S*! 5ti! Si5oi5^o&DOii)" 
ar»^^, £3»s»o, ap^^.6oo (rtsSb^ eS33^oi5^§, (^jpesS^jo^ 
cp^^oax) «6odS3o6 tfSipsPaPoeuajS e»e3^€5®o^d"dn®> apfipodSorf 
(6tSo£i (jE>s»o^02x>c&S, 6^ «5o$p^ $cr'^oa»6S> 

■^d’^D»«5»;p*^o !S5 p^023d«&S, ^j)Sortoao ex)d*^oft 

Sx>rioeijo3^ 8^orfoax)rT»c^?3, ^35 'SoSozid^ gt) 

taekS Z)& Socboan^ S& d»6c 3, ^er»(rt ^rtoar)<&S 

eSon* 3§» rtOdcp^Siro 3”fi5pd3 5Pgl*(a)4^otJ3c&S rtS, 

■f^oeaD^ ei»dn» rtS, «5d^dl)S*cii) eto(;5gos3Dtf^ etooiD, 
otfpe5*64o (6S)^ Soa^oS ^eSozo^ Sb&§5 d»«5rp3iS3 6to35, 
<kS5 Bto, eSaato'&SS fi*to ©too, (Sfl&»e)02»3S i)e>^ 

3oeS>&^$S 5 633^ ^ooadS283x»^, o&p&^ "^3sSx)^ 3oto^o^" 
6^&^S>^9oiSaS SSfei (65»doao3S ^doccp iB»d{{^d*»^33 
ciS9&o<$«StK> 85*& »»3>S^, cstododfcca 3oao!5»S Rr©6*do^ 
^o^^eS^oaaoS xDo-D 3oc5»6 6®oioax)3c5 
Bj^SP^&XPtP^jrfdo ^^oPfeOftjS^ePcbJfeca o&ooA» 

oS)6o^a!>o«5*& "d»ds»! S fiSxPtpd Jbo'i3ci5i»Ocbp3fi?! oSiPe&S?! 
agrp g^gj odijS^S ®3 p& 3oS 3^^ ^*3;^ iSoda^^oaao^S 
jd'»89«5a!>d eW)^35 deSD^cTSjo^ od»S ^6^ «fi6g 

^sS^SSadSJX)®**©! ^oo3to§*o33S, "^d£a|oa)5 ^«3*! 

^fdE^<H30$4r*f 5Po3*^^ g»Ogr*6 6i3{C3»! ^dS9gOZ33 <3*d*© 

if d*i6 a)0^d5!&*d5^03^& (P*^ oSUeSP^SSS 

o*a(»i5 esodpo a*^! ^ s«6;^! -Smt! ^dssgo^op! v'Sbsp^^! 

B!PSS5J'*(P»! 8JX?»0®(;jJ5P(p»6! oi33*ftkJ^D*! 
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Od®(?*< 5 ‘^dSo^d'D®! 

SK5^<5gogD»! ^^cp! 6d5e5oSbf«tJ5*! 

&d^3D»^&*s«! 6d^6D»^ods»! ^)^)^cr>6o<S S sSjcSp^^osxj 

6QoJb ^3o^sj»dSS ^^d»&J«63 SQ &3;jS, iSoS 

Ipibsp^Agc'd Sn<65 o^£oS ^it^Sb^ozo £)do-Q, 

<0^ ^&sSij^d5orT»6 ^^ozijoo ^c3) l6o3. sr* 5s»d^^O(& 
apcSo2»3S S®S dofiSd;) er>3ES| dcpSoexi o'Sg o^tSo^^faS, 
otoJodtoS^Oi), oci>|) |io 2 »a»! ^(4)"eSic5^S, <6^p30ttrM0£fo, 
o»S)&3S, "^)(«!)3«d5o2M ftjo&o ipd'aoS^! ^36^^ 
rf6oi)3S, 33 ;)So25*3 ppSov) 3^polb. ^ex) sp&S 3do"233^ 
3^35PD*9i*I)o23*^* "S) 6o <5®dO 8)3oS» 

3<5^fto*<5«)cp5 fi*o^ d"So^^bS ftoSg^rfoaDOoSofij e>§^ 
3 ^A) 0 (S 3 , «5>o^^)0!5’oS, ®|p3o&j»oi5j»^2do33 ocir* zS”oa§3^ 
S»;)^rT' &>oCSo, S s5*oa§o 25'j5o^”6o£t>S 3ao6crT», S^feocSroodfo 


d3j'ri(§<si>S lo 6e3"^<5>i3®l333c3 ^9s'(^S>dbo33 odj* ss’d^d’^Sa 
d*cr>d3oao2uoS oir>3 tboziocSs^sSoxi, q&^A)^c3j 
636^dJ»3oea v)odo3i (oSp^^oigSoewSS 3»&c3c6S dto"^o^), 
d€j»^d^*o«fo cT'JSdg.S'ooaD dos*<^cix)S ^Jd^eSoaS Sv)^ 
e!a*S%)^^ ^eto sj»c3»an» rtaoiibS cxoSs^ov), ^3»3C> 35^1 
dd^02»n» S d3®ooa» rtj»S^oa, do3®<^ aodoearp^d ai^&SS. 


"6»^oSj»d*! 3cT‘i3®d! -da !S«d^{?®g3 oodgod !0§ eSd 
d»^odi3c3 3)3Hs^dpaoEDo5 5oJ»CPd;S«!P^«?oS, 
qj*(5ex>0oa>S 3®o3§ ?*§&> cp*§S» s®atoS» 3 j®«j* 5» 4l3®d» 
Sr’T'^oa. 2PO [rifcT'osotf (aip^ d|*rt£5*(l3d3o$ooa»|)SS 
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6rp^5od«)o d»tfa <S3»tf^¥b zuoS 

rr>86*rf a6*»3»^tf 8*r1o8»e)5 

8*€j6^tf 5J»^6g*6 iitS^oaxHoS er'?jd*, d^totfoewoS Skfafio 

S>o«»iS il>oS>S^d9^i^3S, 9si»^g^ 

(]ioii>d*i&o<S<Sa}i^ l^?>ot!S>"jio^SjJ5 a»tfs* trSSS 

;^)o”o*d ScSdoiSn*. ”& 46^d*ifi>6d»^Si>t jbS^g&SioS, 

{fi^go<i^dS» iiSo{(SiS7Kriodt 

dJiols! d2&i)t9t d&t) s&t 
^ 

A6^gi»6 c7>stosbo^;^ 9«|£S2!>e$ 4>d :S^a> ibo/1<^j3*dQ 
dlSj^iOorto 



BOOK REVIEWS 


THE JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. MADRAS - Vols. 
LXVIll-LXX, 1977-2000, eds., Dr. V. Kameswari et al., Dr. 
S.S. Janaki Commemoration Volume, The Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute, Madras-600 004, Price Rs. 250/- (India), 
Foreign $ 30. L 25, Pages Vli I+ 372. 

It is highly satisfying to note that the Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras (JORM) started by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri (1880-1943) 
during his life time in 1927 as a quarterly Journal, has 
successfully completed more than 70 years of its fruiiful 
existence in the field of Indology. 

In fact, the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute 
(KSRI) was estabiisehd in 1944-45, after the demise of Prof. 
Sastri and in the memory of his great contribution towards 
Indology, who inspired many young and enthusiastic 
scholars. Outstanding among them is Dr. V. Raghavan 
(1908-1979), the doyen of Indology of international repute, 
who oarried on the ideals and tasks of his teacher with great 
devotion. He brought out several volumes of JORM, many 
outstanding publications and dev^oped the KSR Institute. 

Strikingly enough that exactly after the two years of 
the increption of JORM (1927), Dr. S.S. Janaki was born on 
15th July 1929 at Satyamangalam in Coimbatore District, 
Taminadu, who later served the institute from 1972 to 1999 
ti'i her last breath in various capacites as Curator, Director, 
Adviser and Research Supervisor and above all as a friend, 
philosopher and guide in the dynamic development of the 
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Institute. It is no exaggeration to say that the KSR Institute’s 
history for over 25 years is intertw^ined and mingled with the 
laborious academic pursuits and administrative skills of Late 
Dr. S.S. Janaki, in whose admiration the present volume of 
JORM is broughtout as Dr. S.S. Janaki Commemoration 
Volume. 

It is quite befitting that the Journal brought out in the 
memory of Dr. S.S. Janaki (1929-1999) aptly reflects her rich 
variety of inte- rests. Dr. K.Kunjunni Raja, has rightly pointed 
out in his Foreword, lamenting over the sad demise of Dr. 
S.S. Janaki recollected his thoughts that how a Felicitation 
Volume planned before was turned into a Commemoration 
Volume and finally consoled himself that this volume stands 
as “a fitting homage to a fine scholar". 

TWs Volume contains twenty research papers written 
by reputed scholars of India and abroad. Two papers are in 
S^skrit and the rest of them are in English, These papers 
may be cI^^ikI into six subjects which are akin to the heart 
of Dr. S.S. Janaki. a) Religion-5 papa's, b) Philosophy-5 
papers, c) Mamkara Sastra-5 papers, d) Grammar-2 papers, 
e) History of Literature-1 paper, ^ Yoga-1 paper, g) Others-1 
paper. At tte ^d of the Journal Synopses of eleven M.Phil 
dis^tatais meter the guidence of Dr. S.S. Janaki are 
furrashed. 

Paneft N.R. Bhatt's ps^r m "Living Religions of India 
- &xjrc®" is reafly thought provokir^ and higlfiy absorbing in 
its ©(position. Caing the present day religion as Vedic 
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Religion (p-1) Pandit Bhatt says that "the essence of religion 
consists of worship. This is the most important subject matter 
of the Agamas (p-1 8). He further says that "in the religious 
history of India, no religion has had such a long and 
continuous tradition as Saivism (p-2) "the Saiva Agamas are 
four fold, a) Kapala, b) Kaiamukha, c) Pasupata and d) Saiva. 
The last one is of two kinds. Kasmira Saiva and Siddhanta 
Saiva. Kashmira Saivism is mainly followed in North India. 
Siddhanta Saivism is in vogue in South India only (p-S). 

Richard H. Davis in his paper "Sadyojyoti's Tattvatraya 
nimaya" rightly observes that "one of the fields in which Dr. 
S.S. Janaki made important scholarly contributions during her 
distinguished career was that of Saiva Siddhanta ritual and 
philosophy. Much of her work fo- cussed upon the great 
12th centuary Siddhantin Aghorasiva and his magmum opus 
the Kn'yakramadyotika, an authoritative guide to Saiva ritual 
practice" (p.191fl). 

R. N.R. Bhatt says "Early commentators on 
Saivaagam as such as Sadyojyoti, Srikantha, Narayanakantha 
and Ramakantha were living in Kashmir. This itself is a proof 
that Saiva Agamas were everywhere in India" (p.1 1 ff). 

Another paper on "Aghora Sivacarya : Author of the 
Pararthanityapujavidhi ?“ by Ginni ishimatsu (p. 231 ff) 
condud^ that the work in question is not by Aghora Siva 
who has been attributed as the author of twenty works. 
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Among philosophical papers, Visvagunadarsacampu 
on some schools of philosophy by E.R. Rama Bai (p-103 fl), 
Amarananda: An Unknown Advaitin by T.V. Vasudeva (p-225 
ff), Some salient features of Nyayavivarana of Madhva by A.R. 
Panduranga Rao ft)-247 ff) are noteworthy. 

Regarding Alamkara Sastra “A Contradiction Made by 
Anandavardhana - Is a long confused issue in the 
Dhvanyaloka solved ?" by Katsuhiko Kamimura (p-53 fO, 
“Treatment of Samalankara" by Dr. V. Kameswari (p-183 fl), 
"Vyayoga-Features From Dramaturgical And Alankara 
Treatises" by K. Srinivasan (p-289 ff), " In Search of History of 
Slesa" by Mgal Bronner (p-315 f^, throws new light on the 
subject matter which inculcates further studies. Dr.K. 
Balasubramanian's article “Authorities Cited In The 
Hathasanketacandrika of Sundaradeva" (p-207 ff) is a careful 
research work giving a lot of information . 

Every Sanskritist is indebted for the team work done 
by Dr.V. Kameswari and her colleagues in bringing out this 
memorable comme- moration volume with meticulous care. 


- Dr. M. Prabhakara Rao 
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VISVAKARMA VASTUVIDYA RAHASYAMULU (In Telugu] 
By Sri Gorasa Virabhadracharyulu, Ed.Gorase 
Virabrahmacharulu, Co-writer Chi. Gorasa Virabrahmacharulu 
Pub. Gayatri Jyothisha Vijnana Samstha, Mytri Puram. 
Karman Ghat, Hyderabad- 500070 Phone: 4077254, 2000, 
pp. xiv+281+34+8. First Edition, Price Rs.145/- 

In the book under review the author Sri Gorasa 
Virabhadracharyulu has covered 175 aspects of Vastu 6astra. 
Suitable diagrams were provided for olear understanding of 
the subject. Innumerable appro- priate Sanskrit verses were 
quoted from the classical works on vastu viz., Narada 
Sarphita, Manusyalaya Chandrika, Mayamatam, Lalla- Caryj 
Martandam, Visvakarma Prakasika, and many more 
projecting the genuineness. 

Sri Gorasa has clearly explained the Diksadhana which is 
very important to correctly assertain the eight directions 
before starting construction of a building, very important 
aspects of Vastu on pp.229. Definitions of houses , Vastu 
Dosas, Trees and plants at the housing sites and its effects. 
The magnetic field and its relation to the Vastu were widely 
covered. The author has given a ready reckoner for pada 
calculation in an elaborate 33 pages appendix. 

In the book the author covered use of Vastu , four 
folds of Vastu , Vastu Purusa, Sun and its relationship its 
effect on the earth, Vidhi Sula ( means a house/building 
exactly opposite to a Street} its relation with Science, Bones 
etc., in the sites, Sahku Sthapana, and many more aspects in 
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rational and scientifically in easy understanding language for 
even a layman. The book is valuable store-house of 
information on Vastu ^astra. 


- V.RAGHAVENDRA RAO 


^ATADOSANT of VEDANTADE^IKA with NRSIMHARAJIYA 
TIKA of Nrsimharaja, vol. I, ed. by Mysore T.K. Srinivasa 
Tatacarya, Sri Ahobila Mutt Sanskrit College, Madhurantakam, 
Kanchipuram - 603 306 (Tamilnadu). First edition. April, 2001 , 
Price, not m«itioned, Pages. VllI+245. 
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